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A NEW MOVIE, Canning the Vic- 
tory Crop, is now ready to help 
you teach and demonstrate proper can- 
ning procedures. 

The work of Good Housekeeping 
magazine, this film shows in color, with 
a commentary by Frank Singiser, the 
essential steps in preserving both acid 
and nonacid foods. 

Two home economists demonstrate 
with admirable deftness the boiling wa- 
ter bath and the pressure cooker meth- 
ods. As they work, one is impressed 
with the need for complete cleanliness 
in canning and the ease of canning when 
equipment is adequate and _ efficiently 
placed. 

This film may be obtained for school 
and community group use from Donald 
L. Curtiss, Promotion Manager, Good 
Housekeeping, 8th Avenue & 57th 
Street, New York City. An excellent 
canning booklet accompanies this film 


and sells for 5c a copy. 


Adults Unfair to Babies 


It is reported that this country is 
approaching a rather serious shortage 
of canned baby foods, for which a 
number of factors are responsible. The 
first factor is a sharply increased birth 
rate with the first quarter of 1943 
17% greater than the first quarter of 
1942. The second factor is WPB’s 
container order which restricts canners 
of food for babies to 100% of the 1942 
production in tin and 125% of the 
1942 production in glass. A third fac- 
tor is OPA’s issuance of ration books 
to approximately 5,750,000 babies un- 
der two years of age, each of whom 
is entitled to 48 cans a month or 48 
dozens during the period of the year. 
That provides a potential demand for 
something over 250 million dozens of 
canned baby foods, at a time when the 
industry is restricted to the production 
of not more than 35 to 40 million 
dozens. Finally, there are the facts 
that higher incomes have encouraged 
more liberal use of baby foods and 
that the low 


prompted 


ration point value has 


some adults to use these 
foods for themselves. 

Home economists are urged to use 
their influence to curb what might be 
termed the “illegitimate” use of canned 


baby foods by adults. 
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Thriftee Army in Action 


The Camp Fire Girls have enlisted 
in a “Serve by Saving” campaign under 
the command of seven “Thriftee Off- 


cers.” The following is a report of 
Mrs. Florence Buck of Cincinnati, 


Ohio, describing the activities of her 

group: 
“We have been having a grand time 
enlisting in the Thriftee Army in Action 
and have progressed rapidly. This is 
what we have done in the seven di- 
visions: 
“Winnie Warbond and her Cash Com- 
mandos gave a patriotic program using 
the play ‘Star for a Day’ which we ob- 
tained from the War Saving Staff of 
the U. S. Treasury, combined with 
patriotic songs and special numbers by 
the girls. The admission was the pur- 
chase of one 25 cent war saving stamp 
or more. After the performance, we 
sold stamps and bonds and our total 
sale was $1076. 
“Betty Budget has inspired us to be 
budgeters. We are all keeping budget 
charts. Even the ten and eleven-year- 
olds who, though they find it a difficult 
job, are determined to do it irght. 
“Vickie V-Home has led us to a very 
worthwhile achievement. We are the 
first group in Cincinnati to claim the 
V-Home stickers. 
“Connie Clothes-Care turned our atten- 
tion to tags and labels. We spent sev- 
eral meetings learning about them and 
visited the consumer center where we 
were given a great deal of information 
on wise buying through label reading. 
We each started scrap books for our 
homes in which we included tags and 
labels information. 
“Susie Savehealth has led us to keep 
our individual health charts. We are 
also taking Red Cross Home Nursing 
Courses. 
“Sally Salvage was responsible for our 
scrap party, the admission to which 
was three pounds of scrap. 
“With Hattie Harvest we are making 
a plan to help produce and preserve 
the food our country needs.” 


x * &® 


Don’t let the enthusiasm built up dur- 
ing the initial salvage drive die with 
the summer heat. Take an active part 
in urging the salvage of every tea- 
spoonful of waste fat, every used tin 
can, every discarded stocking. Get in 
the scrap! 





Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling (left, 
above) Assistant Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, 
received the Borden award at the 
War Institute of the American 
Home Economics Association re- 
cently held at the University of 
Maryland. This award, consist- 
ing of a gold medal and $1000, 
was presented by W. A. Went- 
worth, Director of Industry Re- 
lations of the Borden Company, 
in recognition of Dr, Stiebeling’s 
years of study of the food hab- 
its of the people of the United 
States. Looking on is Miss Jessie 
W. Harris, president of the 
American Home Economies As- 
sociation 


New York State Acts 
to Improve Health Teaching 


Education authorities of New York 
State have taken steps to remedy the 
shocking health conditions revealed in 
the draft. This action comes not only 
from school authorities themselves but 
in response to stimulus from both lay 
and professional agencies and other in- 
terested groups. 

A survey of the schools in 
York State showed the need for more 
safety instruction, better 


New 


health and 
school health examinations and an im- 
proved plan for the remedy of defects 
found in school children. 

Consequently the following regula- 
tions governing health teaching will be 
put into effect throughout New York 
State this fall: 

“1, Provision for health teaching. It 
shall be the duty of the trustees and 
beards of education to provide a satis- 
factory program in health and safety in 
accordance with the needs of pupils in 
all grades. (Continued on page 274) 
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FRIGIDAIRE helps homemakers 


solve another of today’s vital problems 
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Fe Buy War Bonds for Victory 





Q. How often should I defrost my refrigerator? 


- , e A. When freezer frost gets too thick it acts as an insulator, 
choking off refrigeration or causing the mechanism t 
run more frequently. It way 





es gg b } ment temperatures to the dan r 

‘ before the frost builds up to ':” (about the thickness 
: of a lead pencil). For an easy way to defrost your 
refrigerator in just 15 minutes, see page 28 of Wartime 





Suggestions. 


here tells you how to keep Q. What is the door seal and what does it do? 


© | Asx The door seal is the rubber gaske t on the inside of the 


your refrigerator happy! S| te ihenthe doco they hen to th 
ete 
9) 





al she er be tight at all times. ¢ Check 
it by closing the door on a narrow slip of writing paper 
and down with the door 



















If you can slip the paper u 
closed on it, the seal is imperfect. If the gasket is worn 
out, soft and sticky, have it replaced, Tightening the 
latch or reversing the hinges may also help. See pages 
25 and 26 of Wartime Suggestions. 





East tice. 


Ir there ever was a time to give your refrigerator 
special care and attention it is now. Like an old 
friend, it cannot easily be replaced! 

Care is especially important in summer. For when 
the thermometer soars your refrigerator works 
harder than ever. 

No matter what make or model you have, there are 
many simple things you can do that will help keep 


















your refrigerator cheerfully on the job. Here are a : : 
few pointers. There are many more in Wartime Sug: = If it mopes 3 
gestions, Frigidaire’s new 36-page booklet that is Ice freezing too slow?—1. The tempers 
yours for the asking from any Frigidaire dealer! Q. Why shouldn't bot dishes go in the refrigerator? ture control may be improperly set. 2. Ive i 
A. Lot them cool first. Placing hot foods in your refrigorster Py oo fimcty hasgy-drake egy sony 
may raise the temperature of the food compartment. 3. Some trays freese pecan oni) — 
Wastes current, too. Avoid lengthy and frequent door others. Metal trays, for example, freeze = 
openings for the same reason. See page 25 of Wartime faster than rubber. 4. Trays will freeze faster 
Sumnenions. in some parts of the freezer than in others. In 
vse normal operation you can speed up freezing 
Q. Does it matter how I open and close the door? time by agra i of ice trays before 
t t oe f. 
A. Yes. Always use the door handle or opener. Perspiration ia i 
from your hands causes the rubber seal and cabinet 
finish, if non-porcelain, to deteriorate. Wash the seal PE Eas 
frequently with mild soap and water or plain water. See 
ges 25 and 26 of Wartime Suggestions, 
rae er eee ee FREE! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 


, . 5 ae pr 
Q. Are little nicks and scratches harmful? from your Frigidaire Dealer 
ae A. Better touch them up to avoid rust. Your refrigerator 
Guten sure “on and = dealer can suggest the proper touch-up material, and 
* and plug is in wall png yor how to use it. See page 27 of Wartime Suggestions, 
chee! t ‘outlet with a floor or table lamp to see if 
current is on here, 3. If not, check for blown 
fuse in distribution panel at meter. 4. If cur- 
rent is on at outlet, insert refrigerator plug 
again and try moving temperature control to 
the coldest position. 


If nothing happens, call a service man. 











This valuable 36-page t more cor 

tion about refrigerator care than can be g 

Q. Dol ever have to oil and clean the motor? answers many other questions, tells dozens 
A. No, if it is a sealed mechanism. Yes, if it is an “Open ss . make your meal-planning job easier under wart i 
If it misbenaves tions. Get a free copy now from any Fr Jealer 


type” mechanism (usually belt driven). Ask your dealer 
what kind of oil to use, where to use it and how often. 


7 Runs but won't refrigerate? — 1. Remove 
When oiling, clean and check the belt. It may need but _—s 


bok fh fam te me ae de ee i 
plug from wall receptacle. 2. Defrost com- 


tightening or replacing. See page 27 of Wartime Sug- pletely. 3. Start mechanism and check to see write to Fr 

gestrons, if freezer gets cold. 4. Repeat if necessary. 471 Taylor sf 
Q. Does the condenser ever need attention? Runs too much ?—1. Clean the condenser. 

: 2. Are you cooling a big food load or too ; 

A. The condenser is to your refrigerator what the radiator much warm food? Freezing alotof ice cubes? 

is to your automobile. Dirt and dust interfere with its 3. Temperature control may be set “too cold.” . e 

cooling efficiency and increase the running of the motor. erisuks ‘ . : 7 

Clean with a long handle brush or vacuum cleaner at- ee Serene ee F 

h 
j 


tachment. Before cleaning turn refrigerator off by pull- 
ing plug from outlet. See page 26 of W artime Suggestions. 








For Frcellence g 
FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS a Copies of the WARTIME 
in Wer Production Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners Next SUGGESTIONS Booklet and _ re- 





prints of the above advertise- 
ment will be sent to you on 
request, for use with your 
"lasses 4 § g Ss. 
Vuring wartime, proper care of the refrigerator | Additional aid for the homemaker and home — —— —— to 
depends on the homemaker as well as the ser- _ economists is given in Frigidaire’s advertising 
viceman. That’s why a large section of Frigidaire’s messages now appearing in leading national 
popular WARTIME SUGGESTIONS Booklet is magazines. Shown above is a good example. 
devoted to this important subject. Demands This message is particularly timely and helpful, 
for this helpful 36-page booklet have already for it appears during June and July when hot 
exceeded 5 million copies! weather increases refrigerator burdens. 


other group leaders have re- 
quested more than 300,000 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS Booklets. 
We invite you to make use 
of this free material. Write 
Frigidaire, 380-B Taylor 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


px FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 


oe ee eee ee ae 


in War Production 
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T IS commonly said that de- 
mocracy is a “way of life,” but 
when so stated it becomes neces- 
sary to describe and interpret “way of 
life” into meanings which can be em- 
bodied into teaching content and tech- 
niques. A democratic community is one 
in which all of the members associate 
themselves together in activities includ- 
ing government in such a way that each 
person contributes both to thinking and 
doing to the best of his intellectual 
ability, acting upon a faith and a belief 
in the value of the individual person, 
regardless of his race, color, cultural 
or economic status. A democratic com- 
munity is one in which men manage 
themselves, and prefer to do so in a 
world of peace rather than in a world 
at war. These imply privileges and re- 
sponsibilities for each person; certain 
abilities to think in terms of group 
values, te plan and to carry out group 
activities. 
We can develop people who will par- 
ticipate intelligently and effectively in 
democratic living only by making sure 
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A democratic nation is made up of thousands of democratic communities 


in which persons manage themselves. 


Education for a democratic com- 


munity life begins with education for a democratic family life. Hence if 
we wish to develop adults with democratic attitudes and habits of associa- 
tional living, we must see that individuals experience democratic life 
within the family group. That implies nation-wide parent education 


that they live that kind of life, and par- 
ticipate in its activities through a demo- 
cratic way of doing things. Autocratic 
ways in education will not develop dem- 
ocratic ways of living. Book learning 
will not develop ability to participate in 
a democratic form of life; talking about 
democracy will not develop ability to 
live effectively in a democratic group; 
for people can learn to live according 
to a democratic way of life only by 
actually living a democratic life. 
Education for a democratic com- 
munity life begins with education for a 
democratic family life. A community 
consists of and exists for the individuals 
living within it. These individuals are 
members of family groups which in the 
ultimate analysis form the unit of or- 
ganization and of potential force in a 


democratic political organization. As 
the families are, so the community is. 


If through homemaking and other 
forms of education we could develop 
a nation of effective democratic fam- 
ilies we could go a long way toward 
developing an effective democratic na- 
tional life. 

The contribution of homemaking edu- 
cation to education for a democratic 
way of life may be two-fold. First, the 
democratic family, as a way of living 
in a family group, may be developed as 
an ideal. Second, attitudes and abili- 
ties essential for democratic living may 
be developed through the use of these 
techniques in homemaking classes which 
are consciously directed toward the 
ideals, goals and abilities which are 
needed for group living; activities which 
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emocratic Way O life 


By Maude Williamson 


Associate Professor of Education, Colorado State College 


are so conducted that pupils continually 
experience techniques of associational 
living. 

Before the struggle of women for in- 
dependent rights achieved some meas- 
ure of success, the father of the family 
was legally lord and master of his small 
domain. He owned the homestead, the 
income, the children and his wife. He 
could dispose of property, will away the 
guardianship of his children, and use 
physical force to make his wife conform 
to his wishes. Indeed the very word 
father in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, 
signified authority, dignity and power. 
Generations and generations of learn- 
ing what was thus lived in the auto- 
cratic family developed an autocratic 
way of life for the father and a sub- 
missive way of life for mother and 
children. The democratic family had to 
await the emancipation of women. 

Research in psychology, psychiatry 
and child development has shown the 
influence of experiences in the early 
years of childhood upon the developing 
pattern of personality. Such studies as 
those of Baldwin, Lewin, Jones, Ander- 
son, Goodenough and others have given 
us important clues to the understanding 
of human development and caused us 
to recognize that the pattern of family 
life has a tremendous influence upon 
the personalities of the children who 
grow up within that family. Attitudes 
of children take on the color of the at- 
titudes of the parents. Autocratic man- 
agement develops rebellion and “taking 
it out” by autocratic action toward 
Democratic management de- 
velops democratic attitudes and ways 
of carrying out group activities. 

The implications of these studies for 
education for democracy as a way of 
If we wish to de- 


others. 


life is tremendous. 


velop adults with democratic attitudes 
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and habits of associational living, we 
shall need to give attention to the fam- 
ily environment during childhood and 
see that individuals experience demo- 
cratic life within the family group. Such 
an implication points toward parent 
education as one important mode of at- 
tack on education for democratic living. 

The autocratic influence in family 
life frequently rests largely with the 
father. In order to develop a universal 
American pattern of democratic family 
living, it will be necessary for many 
fathers to change their viewpoints and 
their habitual way of reacting in their 
own homes. This can probably be done 
by education, and by no other way. But 
fathers have been conspicuously absent 
in parent education groups, and beys 
from family life classes in high school. 
One educator has said that we are edu- 
cating for family friction because we 
are educating only one-half of the fam- 
ily for family life. 

This condition is being slowly 
changed, however. A recent report of 
the Vocational Division of the United 
States Office of Education shows that 
15,643 boys were enrolled in subsidized 
classes in family life during 1940. Co- 
educational classes in family relations 
are increasing in number. In addition, 
we know that many boys have been in 
core groups in which family life prob- 
lems have been discussed; 
whether such discussion attempted to 


though 


develop an attitude in favor of a demo- 
cratic family is not known. Opportuni- 
ties to develop ideals of democratic liv- 
ing seem limited only by the number of 
boys and girls in high school, and by the 
insight and ability of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

In the classroom the teacher is, of 
course, the arbiter. She sets the stage, 
determines the general tone and policy 
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In the home, whether it be man- 
sion or trailer, children learn 
either the autocratic or the 


democratic way of life 


of relationships, and the general pro- 
cedures to be used. Through this re 
sponsibility she develops autocratic con- 
trol or democratic control according to 
her belief concerning methods and her 
understanding of values in human de- 
child 


lives, therefore it is the teacher’s re 


velopment. <A learns what he 
sponsibility to see that the pupil lives in 
school what it is desired that he should 
learn; and that he live it in an effective 
satisfying manner. 

An analysis of such a classroom situ 
ation will reveal that: 

1. Pupils respect each other, work to- 

gether without prejudices or cliques. 

group think through 
their ultimate objectives, and coop- 
eratively determine their immediate 

(Concluded on page 277) 


2. Pupils as a 
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Homemaking 


OW could a homemaking 

department with an enroll- 

ment of some 775 students 
carry on a program at three school lev- 
els without chairs to sit on; without 
tables to work on; without oven doors 
for the stoves; without scissors or 
needles or pins; without faucets for 
kitchen sinks, in fact, without either the 
kitchens or the sinks? This was the 
Herculean task which faced the home- 
making department of the Amache 
High School located on the War Relo- 
cation Project near Granada, Colorado. 
Our students are, for the most part, the 
“Nisei,” that is the second-generation, 
American-born daughters of the Jap- 
anese, who were evacuated from the 
West Coast, in the interest of the de- 


tense of our country. 


We Get Acquainted 


Our aim was to train these girls of 
Japanese ancestry for homemaking in 
a Democracy; to help them become ad- 
justed to their present environment by 
bringing to it a spirit of creativeness 
and a background of skill. We were 
in a position here to start with the 
needs of the students. There was noth- 
ing artificial about our problems; no 
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This is a typical “home” for Jap- 
anese-American families now living 
on the War Relocation Project near 
Granada, Colorado. One room, 
either 20'x20’ or 20’x25’, must 
serve all the needs of family living 
for from two to six members, Read 
here how the homemaking girls 
tackled their housing problems and 
provided for themselves and their 
families a surprising degree of 
comfort, beauty and individual pri- 
vacy 


en ter 


By Lottie E. More, Homemaking Teacher 
and S. Clay Coy, Principal 


Amache Senior High School, Amache, Colorado 


need to “pretend” any homemaking di- 
lemmas. There were more problems 
here than could be dreamed up by any 
textbook writer. 

We in the homemaking department 
surveyed our assets. We were fortu- 
nate in having a staff of enthusiastic, 
visionary, adaptable teachers who pos- 
sessed originality and ingenuity. 

We studied our pupils. We found 
them to be a typically American group 
of girls, attractive and_ responsive. 
They were in no way different from 
any girls we had ever taught in our 
classes in more conventional communi- 
ties. We did find, however, that the 
homemaking experiences which these 
girls had had in their former schools 
had been one-sided. They had studied 
either foods or sewing, to the exclusion 
of all other phases of homemaking, and 
they recognized the importance of ac- 
quiring knowledge in other fields, such 


as child care, household management, 
and training in the solution of the prob- 
lems of the family and the conflicts in- 
herent in social relationships. 

We were fortunate in establishing 
rapport between the teachers and stu- 
dents. There is now a congenial rela- 
tionship between pupil and_ teacher 
which inspires confidence in the girls. 
These were the extent of our assets. 

Fortified by the hope that books and 
equipment would come through as soon 
as requisitions could clear the neces- 
sarily elaborate system of checks and 
balances provided for acquisition of 
supplies by a governmental agency, we 
straightened our collective shoulders, 
drew a deep breath and plunged into 
the work of making something worth- 
while of our homemaking program. 


We Tackle the Housing Problem 


Caught up in the tornado of the war, 
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these Japanese-Americans, like so many 
other Americans, had been forced to 
leave comfortable homes and had been 
moved into crowded relocation centers, 
where they were assigned one room, 
varying in size from 20’ x 20’ to 20’ x 
25’. This room is now home for the 
family. A family of six is housed in 
the largest sized room. The govern- 
ment issued each family in this room 
an army stove, a cot with a thin mat- 
tress and an army blanket for each 
member of the family, and a broom 
with which to sweep the sand from 
the cracks between the bricks of the 
floor. 

The first great need of the pupils 
was to learn how to make this one 
room attractive and livable; how to 
make it serve all the needs of family 
living. What could be done? Could 
one maintain morale, family solidarity 
and privacy between these four beaver 
board walls? 

The girls decided there was no pri- 
ority on originality. There must be 
some way in which pleasant living 
could be carried on; there must be 
some way for a family of six to work, 
play, sleep, entertain their friends and 
yes, even have privacy in this allotted 


number of square feet. They proposed’ 


to find out how this could be done. 
The first thing was to take inventory 
of what materials were available to all 


of the residents. The students would 
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use no material which the residents 
were not able to obtain, or were not 
permitted to use. 

The classroom of the girls in the 
Senior High School was identical to 
the room in which they lived. We do 
not as yet have a school building, and 
classes are conducted in rooms which 
are built according to the specifications 
for living quarters. Here was our ideal 





this was to become our 
Comfort, conven- 


laboratory ... 
“model apartment.” 
ience, compactness and “eye appeal” 
were our objectives. 

The girls first turned their attention 
to the walls. At the time of this proj- 
ect, the walls were not yet in existence. 
So, the walls must first be built. They 
built them. After beaver board had 
been set in over the skeletal structure, 











The government issued one army stove, 
one broom, and a cot and blanket for 
each member of the Japanese-Amer- 
ican family quartered here. Girls in 
the homemaking classes of the 
Amache High School loeated on the 
War Relocation Project made the fur- 


niture and furnishings. 
* t + 


Mrs, Lottie E. More, supervisor of 
homemaking in the Amache Senior 
High School, has taught home eco- 
nomics both in high school and uni- 
versity. She has also practiced home- 
making as a wife and mother of a 
daughter who now has her own home- 
making degree. 

Mrs. More’s hobby is “girls” of all 
sorts, ages, personalities and races. 
She believes that many of the pitfalls 
of marriage can be avoided by home- 
making education in today’s concept 
of family living. 

Mrs. More is assisted by Mrs, Mary 
Takeyama, Foods Expert; Miss Yach- 
iyo Kusunoli, Clothing Consultant and 
Mrs. Yone Sugahara, Instructor in 
Home Nursing. 











the problem of selecting paint and wall 
After much 
thumbing through catalogs, the class 


paper was discussed. 
decided that paint and wall paper must 
be selected which would make the tiny 
room look larger and the low ceiling 
Then came the exciting 
work of hanging the paper, trying to 
make it stick to the rough wall board, 
and the fun of painting. 


seem higher. 


While this was going on, another 
group undertook the treatment of the 
They strove to have these 
windows exhibit a “look at me” quality, 
as cheerful from without as from with- 
in. The queer, sliding windows were 


windows. 


made to look longer and wider through 
the clever use of colorful Indian head 
material and flower boxes. 

Was there any hope of doing any- 
thing with a red brick floor laid in 
sand? This problem was_ partially 
solved by a group of girls who experi- 
mented with paint, shellac, and floor 
coverings woven of cotton yarn. 

In every room given the evacuees is 
a space for storage. The girls were 
particularly interested in building into 
this space a closet that would accom- 
modate neatly and adequately the 
worldly possessions which the family 
had brought with it: the luggage, the 
clothing and the household linens. They 
wanted cupboards where one could hide 
away the medical necessities, the chil- 
dren’s toys and the score of other in- 
congruous and precious homely para- 
phernalia which a family accumulates, 
and which must be kept out of sight. 
No sooner planned than done! 

Now, for the business of making the 
furniture for this model room. Scrap 
lumber was available to the residents; 
therefore, out of this so-called junk, 
we saw the girls make amazingly in- 
teresting and utilitarian objects. We 
watched, as they fashioned from this 
scrap, a bed, a dressing table, a stool 
(gaily dressed in flounces of cretonne), 
a coffee table, comfortably upholstered 
chairs, a desk, a corner cabinet, and 
The girls 
charming screens, by 


other decorative furniture. 
also. fashioned 
means of which they solved the prob- 
lem of privacy in this all-purpose unit. 

Here in the creation of this model 
apartment was the opportunity for the 
girls to learn skills which they needed, 
at the very time they needed to know 
them; surely a perfect learning and 
teaching situation, with motivation pro- 
vided by necessity and interest self- 
stimulated and always at an enthusi- 
astic pitch, 


Finally the apartment was finished 
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Homemaking girls in the War Relocation Project examine the daily diet 
of pre-school children and help to educate the mothers by informing them 
what foods these children should be eating and by showing them how 
they can prepare these foods in their own barracks 


and opened for the inspection of the 
residents. Hundreds of them visited the 
apartment and carefully examined its 
furnishings and decoration. Judging 
from the many questions, the requests 
for sketches and blue prints, many of 
the ideas worked out by the girls are 
being utilized now in the homes of the 
community. 


We Face the Clothing Problem 


What style of garments could be 
adopted for a year around camp, where 
the climate changes during the hours 
of each day, and where the same outfit 
must answer for all occasions; church, 
street wear, home, school, parties and 
basket ball games? 

Contrary to 
Americans of Japanese ancestry do not 
look alike, neither do they want their 
clothes to lack individuality, and com- 
fort is no little consideration. 

The problem of securing quality in 
fabrics and suitable accessories is even 
dificult here than 
These people have an inborn taste for 
fewer clothes and better quality for 
Our com- 


common belief, the 


more elsewhere. 


every garment they wear. 
munity enterprises order a very small 
selection of the better, serviceable ma- 


terials. Our problem is to select de- 
signs that will make so many garments 
cut from the same bolt of material, 
take on the individuality of the wearer. 

The girls learn the proper use of 
commercial patterns and how to draft 
their own patterns. Most of their 
clothes are made in our homemaking 
department. They have fashioned 
dresses, blouses, jackets, skirts, slacks 
and culottes for themselves. The other 
members of their families are remem- 
bered also with such garments as a 
dress for the mother, slacks for the 
younger brothers, layettes and stuffed 
toys for the baby. 

Every available garment that was 
no longer in use has been made over, 
and attractive jackets, vests and cloth- 
ing for youngsters have been created. 

The girls are learning how very im- 
portant it is to take intelligent care of 
their clothing. It is so difficult at the 
camp to have wearing apparel look its 
best at all times—fresh, clean, well 
pressed and carefully mended—when 
it’s a matter of a half-block to a 
crowded laundry room offering equip- 
ment for the purpose, when one wear 
ing of a garment finds it saturated with 

(Continued on page 276) 
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BY BUYING WISELY 


By Anna Belle Robinson, Associate, Department of Home Economics, University of Illinois, Urbana 


ANY GOLDEN opportu- 

nities are neglected in 

teach:ng ccnsumer education 
in high schools. Too often it seems 
simpler for the busy teacher to do the 
purchasing than to guide the students 
in their buying habits. So she goes 
ahead and orders the necessary supplies 
and equipment without letting her stu- 
dents share these experiences. 

The time to learn about buying cer- 
tain articles is when the articles are to 
be purchased. Few students, for ex- 
ample, are interested in learning the 
points to consider in buying cleaning 
supplies if they never have to buy them. 
Their mothers always do that. Even 
adults are not vitally concerned about 
points in buying various articles unless 
they are anticipating an early purchase. 
After all, in these uncertain times, 
standards for purchasing articles will 
change. So why learn today what will 
be out of date when the time comes for 
us to buy the articles? Teach the high 
school girls and boys how to buy wisely 
the things which they are using and 
buying today—not only the things which 
they are using outside the classroom 
but also those things which they are 
using in the classroom. 

One year, at Urbana Illinois High 
School, when the foods work was first 
started in the fall, I decided to use 
every opportunity available to teach 
consumer education. The first day the 
class met the usual janitorial service 
had already been done; but, as in most 
homemaking rooms, much more atten- 
tion than was furnished in such a gen- 
eral cleaning was needed. The students 
were consulted as to what would have 
to be done before they could begin actu- 
ally to prepare food. It didn’t take long 
for them to decide that the cupboards 
and desks would need a_ thorough 
cleaning, that aprons of some sort 
would be needed, and that something 
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should be done to make the room look 
more attractive. 

The question was raised concerning 
what equipment and supplies would be 
needed for such a cleaning project. The 
students soon listed on the board vari- 
ous supplies, such as soap or soap 
powders, scouring agents, water soften- 
ers and brushes. Purposely no supplies 
had been purchased beforehand. The 
teacher asked what kind of soap or soap 
powders should be bought for the job. 
Several were listed before the question 
was raised, “What qualities do we 
want in a soap or soap powder for 
cleaning?” The students with very lit- 
tle guidance from the teacher came to 
the conclusion that they wanted a soap 
or soap powder that wasn’t too expen- 
sive, that would hold a suds, that didn’t 
take too much of it to make a suds and 
that wasn’t too hard on the hands. 
With these points in mind the students 
suggested the names of various clean- 
ing agents used at home. 

Then the teacher made this sugges- 
tion: “How would you like to experi- 
ment? Would you be willing to try 
out some of these cleaning agents you 
have listed and decide for yourselves 
which one or .ones are the best buys?” 
The girls readily consented and dis- 
cussed just how they would go about 
selecting the best cleaners. It was de- 
cided that a card be put on the inside 
door of each desk on which notations 
were to be made as to the number of 
times the powder or soap was used. It 
was decided to take a half a dishpanful 
of warm water from the faucet and 
add enough powder or soap to make a 
satisfactory suds. This amount was to 
be recorded and used each time there- 
after. 

The girls entered into the spirit of 
the experiment. They kept records. 
And it didn’t take long to begin to note 
certain things. They discovered that 


the biggest, inexpensive package was 
not the cheapest. Some began to under- 
stand why their mothers still insisted 
upon using bars of soap. In this experi- 
ment the girls became conscious of a 
number of values to look for in buy- 
ing such a common thing as soap. They 
learned a simple way of comparing 
qualities. They became more question- 
ing in their attitude toward buying 
cleansing agents. This experiment 
lasted over a period of time. 

In the meantime, in order to speed 
things along and divide the class into 
smaller groups for more satisfactory 
study, the girls decided to work in 
three groups or committees—one com- 
mittee to investigate cleaning equip 
ment, one committee to decide apon the 
aprons to be worn and one committee 
to see what could be done to make the 
room more attractive. 

The committee on cleaning equip- 
ment went shopping locally, bor: owed 
and brought back to the classroom vari 
ous brushes, mops, dust pans and 
brooms which might be used to keep 
the rooms clean. They interviewed the 
“Fuller Brush man” concerning his 
supplies. They studied cleaning equip 
ment in mail order catalogs, and noted 
points listed. They discussed with their 
mothers the characteristics they liked 
in such equipment. The teacher helped 
them locate references on cleaning 
equipment. The results of all this in- 
vestigation was presented to the class, 
after which the group decided what 
should be bought to keep the home- 
making room clean. 

The committee investigating aprons 
which might’ be worn for classroom 
work first set up certain standards 
which should be met. The committee 
members decided that an apron should 
protect the dress, that it should not 
fade or shrink when washed, that it 

(Concluded on page 273) 
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Al Great Day for , = conomists: 


AGAZINE ARTICLES 
have heralded and news- 
papers have advertised the 
unprecedented wartime demand _ for 
workers. Figures from the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and from 
the War Manpower Commission stu- 
pefy us with such statements as ‘‘2,500,- 
000 more war workers will be needed 
by December, 1943”! and “Including 
the armed forces, war workers, non- 
war workers, agricultural workers and 
the self employed, 6,500,000 more per- 
sons will be needed by December, 
1943,””2 
The New York papers have carried 
women 


full-page advertisements for 


workers for Schrafft’s, though nor- 
mally they have more applicants than 
positions available. Women are being 
urged to take short courses in prep- 
aration for a position or to apply for 
positions without special training. No 
more do appointment offices receive let- 
ters offering $1800 for a man, $1500 
for a “good” woman. Can it be that 
after the doldrums of the depression 
years the woman worker is coming 
into her own? 

But let us examine more specifically 
the employment situation in the field 
of home economics. It would seem that 
there should be far more opportunities 
for women trained in home economics 
than at any time in the past. What are 
the facts? 

There is a serious shortage of trained 
dietitians. ‘This shortage is evidenced 
most acutely in the hospitals among as- 
sistant dietitians whose salaries have 
ranged from as low as $60 a month 
plus maintenance to $125 plus mainte 
nance. Many hospitals have been forced 
to raise their salaries for beginning 
dietitians from ten to twenty dollars 
per month. Even so it is difficult to fill 
these positions with women who meet 
the requirements of the American 
Dietetic Associaticn. 

1. Dr. Donald H. Davenport, Chief, Employ- 
ment and Occupational Outlook Branch, U, S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2. Fowler Harper, Deputy Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission —speaking  hetore 


he Institute of Women’s Professional Rela 
tions, Wash., D. C., May 9, 1943. 
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By Alice P. Sells 


Executive Assistant, Office of Field Relations and Placement 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Colleges and universities where men 
are being trained for the armed serv- 
ices have called for additional dieti- 
tians both for practical work and for 
teaching. Salaries for women with 
training and experience range from 
$2200 to $3000. There has been some 
call, too, for women to train and su- 
pervise practical workers in institutions. 
The salary range here is about the 
same as that stated above. 

Of course there are the usual open- 
ings for dietitians and institutional man- 
agers for school and college dormitor- 
ies, with salaries ranging from $1200 
with maintenance to $4000 for the 
twelve months. 

The majority of calls for directors 
of school cafeterias include the teach- 
ing of institutional management or of 
home economics. These salaries average 
about $2000 for schools which would 
have offered $1800 last year, up to 
$2800 where there is supervision of two 
to four school cafeterias. 

Commercial restaurants, hotels, clubs 
and institutions such as homes for the 
aged, orphanages and Y.W.C.A.s are 
meeting serious problems in their food 
service departments. This is due to the 
ever-increasing shortage of responsible 
and experienced workers and to the 
point rationing system. Many of these 
organizations are seeking trained dieti- 
tians to help them solve these problems. 
One club manager writes, “Right now 
I am more interested in securing a cook 
or chef as I am writing this letter in 
the kitchen while getting ready to cook 
for the week-end.” 

Calls also come from the small, pri- 
vately owned restaurants where the 
employers hope to secure an inexperi- 
enced girl for $25 to $30 a week. Most 
of the larger restaurants or chains 
state, “A good salary commensurate 
with experience, in any case not less 


than $200 a month plus meals’. Small 





institutions may offer $1000 to $1500 a 
year plus maintenance, while some of 
the larger, better organized institutions 
will pay as high as $3200 with or with- 
Dietitians’ jobs are 
strenuous both physically and mentally, 


out maintenance. 


but for the woman who can take it 
there is real opportunity. 

The United States Army has asked 
for dietitians from twenty-five to thirty- 
nine years of age, with three years of 
cafeteria or institutional experience, at 
a salary of $2300. Only United States 
citizens are considered. ‘These open- 
ings are for hostesses in army camps. 
The Army wants “apprentice dieti- 
tians”, also, at salaries of $1440 with 
time and a half for overtime. One dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents a day is 
charged for room and meals. Positions 
as staff dietitians in station hospitals 
pay $1620 to $1800 plus maintenance. 
These are civil service positions. 

There are openings for dietitians, 
with one year of experience, with army 
hospitals at home and abroad. The 
base pay is $150 per month plus sub- 
sistence and quarters. There is a ten 
per cent increase for foreign service. 
The commission is that of second lieu- 
tenant. 

With the increased interest in nutri- 
tion, women trained in this field have 
expected a greater demand for their 
services. The demand has come, but 
it has been largely for volunteer work- 
ers. No more calls for teachers of nu- 
trition in colleges and universities have 
been received at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, than in so-called normal times. 
Most of the calls we have received have 
been for younger women who can teach 
both foods and nutrition, at salaries 
ranging from $1800 to $2200. Several 
colleges have asked for women with 
the Ph.D. degree to teach nutrition at 
salaries from $3000 to $3500. There 

(Concluded on page 275) 
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EW PEOPLE REALIZE 


the problems involved in feed- 

ing production workers who 
have but a limited time to eat. For ex- 
ample, in a plant with several thousand 
workers eating in staggered lunch peri- 
ods of 20 minutes each, hundreds pass 
through the counter line in a relatively 
short time. Our “one way” traffic, self 
service system makes this possible. But 
it is practicable only with the full co- 
operation of the counter help and the 
production workers themselves. 

Thirty per cent of these workers are 
“milk or coffee only” minded, out to 
buy a beverage to accompany the packed 
lunch brought from home. About forty 
per cent are there to purchase their 
entire lunch. The balance are box order 
monitors. 

This monitor or porter is a person 
assigned by his or her foreman to go 
to the lunchroom with the orders of 
several fellow workers. He or she, 
wearing a special badge designating 
lunchroom service, carries a list of 
about twenty orders and a large lunch 
box. He is not allowed entrance to 
the lunchroom for these “box orders”’ 
except during a specified schedule, one 
half hour on each shift preceding each 
ten minutes rest period. The food is 
taken back to the department from 
which the orders came and ‘constitutes 
the supplementary snack lunch _per- 
mitted about three hours before the 
regular lunch period. No box orders 
are permitted during the regular lunch 
periods. Through this system we are 
able to take care of the eating problem 
at our plant with little delay in serv- 
ing, either for the regular rest shut- 
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Workers in the factories of war 
need good lunches if they are to du 
good work for long hours at a 
stretch. To assure a choice of nour- 
ishing, appetizing food at the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Ine., a plant 
nutritionist was hired to supervise 
the four plant lunchrooms 
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By Estelle M. Keane, Plant Nutritionist 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport Works, Connecticut 


Ex-home economics teacher, ex-manager of a high school cafeteria for 


1200 pupils and ex-supervisor of a Howard Johnson chain restaurant, 


Estelle Keane has an exceptionally valuable background for the posi- 
tion she now holds, Her present responsibilities include supervis ng four 


plant lunchrooms operated by two outside concessionaires, conduct- 
ing a column, “This Business of Eating’, for the plant newspaper and 
cooperating with the medical department in launching health pro- 
grams, such as “Better Eating for Better Health”. 


down or for the twenty minute lunch 
period. 

Fortunately, the purchase of milk re- 
quires little or no encouragement. Six 
to seven of every ten box orders call 
for a pint of milk. The regular lunch 
period customers run about a forty to 
sixty range for coffee and milk respec- 
tively. Tomato juice and fresh fruit 
are also popular for the between-meal 
rest period. The fresh lettuce and to- 
mato sandwich which reached high pop- 
ularity last summer has held its place 
ever since. 

The counter is set with cold foods 
first, such as: milk ‘and bottled fruit 
juices, apples and pears; a salad choice; 
cold sandwiches, such as lettuce and 
tomato, cheese and cold cut assorted 
meat sandwiches. Then comes a choice 
of hot soup; one daily special hot meat 
sandwich; a hot special of baked beans 
or spaghetti and cheese; potato or wal- 
dorf salad; assorted desserts, as baked 


apples, cake, pie and ice cream. The 
last but by far the least important is 
the coffee, tea or hot chocolate choice. 
By that time the worker has reached 
the cashier and is out with his own 
selection of food. We hope a well bal- 
anced lunch results. We have provided 
the ground work from which we feel 
the worker may obtain a very satis- 
factory well balanced substantial lunch. 

You note that I say a well balanced 
substantial lunch—not a dinner. We 
have several reasons for not offering 
our workers a hot dinner. Some of 
these are: |. It isn’t good for the diges- 
tion :to. gobble down a complete hot 
meal in about ten minutes. We must 
keep in mind that the average worker 
prefers to spend half of each lunch 
period having a smoke, since smoking 
is prohibited in the plant proper except 
in the lunchroom. No one would want 
to attempt to break down this strong 

(Concluded on page 278) 
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ICTORY GARDENS have 

done far more to meet the 

food shortage than anticipated, 

and their value is now being 
extended by gardeners who are pre- 
serving their products for winter use. 
Large numbers of women are canning, 
pickling and making jelly for the first 
time. ‘They are to be commended for 
the dauntless enthusiasm with which 
they are facing this new task. 

At the same time, it is important that 
they be made to realize the risks in- 
volved in canning procedure as well as 
the rewards of a well stocked pantry. 
Prevention of food contamination dur- 
ing food preservation depends largely 
upon cleanliness in the care of fool 
materials and utensils and upon their 
sterilization during the cooking process. 

Food poisoning may result from sev- 
eral causes. Ptomaine is probably the 
term most familiar to the public, and 
it is a misnomer. Dr. G. M. Dack, 
University of Chicago, says in his ex- 
cellent new book* on this subject, 
“There is no specific entity or group 
of substances which can properly be 
called ‘ptomaine’”. Other investigat- 
ors agree. 

Staphylococcus infection is probably 
the most common food poisoning. It 
is produced by a toxin formed in the 
food before it is eaten. Symptoms ap- 
pear quickly and recovery is relatively 
rapid. Mild cases may recover in a 
day or two; severe cases may require 
a week or more. Frequently people 
call staphylococcus an “upset” of diges- 
tion and do not even see a doctor. 

Attacks of staphylococcus resulting 
from food eaten at picnics, banquets 
and other large gatherings where people 
are fed are often diagnosed merely as 


’ 


“food poisoning.” Investigation usually 
discloses carelessness in handling or 
makeshift facilities in the preparation 
or refrigeration of the food. Rarely is 


serious attention given to prevention of 


* Food Poisoning 
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By Lulu G. Graves 


Lulu Graves, author, lecturer, 
consulting dietitian and educa- 
tional advisor to P.H.E. presents 
in this brief article some of the 
causes and dangers of food con- 
tamination all too often ignored 
until too late 


future outbreaks, and they continue to 
occur periodically. 

Not all foods are favorable media for 
the growth of staphylococci, but many 
foods favor staphylococci growth when 
they are in a warm place too long. The 
more common offenders are meat mix- 
tures and sausages of all kinds, par- 
ticularly the uncooked varieties; sand- 
wich meats; canned meats and fish; 
dishes made from milk, such as cus- 
tards; custard filled pies and other bak- 
ery products. 

Botulism is the most ominous pois- 
oning. Its mortality is high. The bac- 
teria which produces toxins that cause 
botulism are present in the soil and 
sometimes in fresh foods. ‘They are 
harmless until subjected to suitable con- 
ditions for growth in a place where air 
is excluded. Under-processed canned 
foods favor their growth. Some of the 
bacteria present in fresh foods may be 
retained and continue their growth in 
the sealed can if the contents have not 
been completely sterilized. Commer- 
cially canned foods almost never cause 
botulism because canners have the 
knowledge and the facilities for de- 
stroying the organism. Unfortunately 
the same cannot be said of home canned 
foods. 

Some women are adept in processing 
foods by the pressure cooker method. 
Their products can be relied upon to 
be safe. When any other method is 
used for canning, the canned food 
should be thoroughly mixed and heated 
to boiling temperature before it is eat- 
en. Toxins are not destroyed by merely 
“warming up,” nor can they be detected 
by taste or smell. Any canned prod- 


ucts having a disagreeable odor or 
showing other signs of spoilage should 
never even be tasted. 

The Salmonella group, once known 
as the paratyphoid group, is composed 
of many species of organisms. Poison- 
ing results from an infection rather 
than from a toxin. Human beings may 
carry one type of the infection on their 
hands and contaminate food that they 
handle. A person may be a “typhoid 
carrier” yet not have the fever him- 
self. Another type may be carried by 
mice and rats. Their excrement is one 
source of food infection. Not all rats 
and mice are so infected yet it is wise 
to consider all as potentially dangerous. 
The housefly, too, spreads this infec- 
tion. 

Foods that are handled a good deal 
in markets or in transportation are 
more likely to be contaminated. Per- 
ishable foods that have been kept with- 
out refrigeration for a long time should 
be suspect. Fruits and vegetables 
should always be well washed before 
being eaten, and preferably scrubbed 
with a brush if they are roots or grow 
in contact with the ground. 

As a rule, when food poisons are 
present in the system, they have been 
there long enough for the damage to 
have been done before symptoms ap- 
pear. 

Trichinosis is a painful, dangerous 
disease due to a worm-like organism 
that infects muscle fiber. Our chief 
concern is with pork. Hamburger and 
frankfurters as well as sausages and 
sandwich meats sometimes contain pork 
trimmings in their mixture. One 
should be sure these products have been 
sufficiently cooked to destroy the in- 
fection. Reaction may appear in less 
than half an hour or it may not be 
felt for a day or more. In severe 
cases recovery requires many weeks, 
occasionally a year. Not infrequently 
is it fatal. The only protection against 
it is thorough cooking of all pork and 
pork products, hence the responsibility 
in a case of trichnosis lies entirely with 
the one who did the cooking. 

The high temperature necessary for 
destroying food poisons probably de- 
stroys a high percentage of the thiamin 
in these foods. Hence, when processed 
foods are served, the menu should pro- 
vide thiamin in other foods and in 
sufficient amounts to make up this loss. 

Special hazards for food contamina- 
tion lurk in hot dog stands and similar 
places where food is exposed to dust, 
flies, mice, and where refrigeration is 

(Concluded on page 280) 
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Youth and Instruction in 

Marriage and Family Living 
By Laura W. Drummond, Ph.D. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., N.Y.C. 
Price $2.10 Pp. 186 


Here is another important contribu- 
tion to the movement for improving 


college instruction dealing with mar- 


riage and family life. Two decades 
ago most courses and textbooks in this 
field were prepared by professors of 
history, sociology or anthropology who 
were concerned with making family 
courses “scientific” in order to win 
“credit” towards college degrees. The 
result was little effect on preparation 
for family life. A dozen years ago it 
was evident that college youth wanted 
instruction directly connected with the 
present-day problems, beginning with 
sex and pre-marital questions, then con- 
sidering marriage adjustments between 
husband and wife and finally family re- 
lationships of parents and their chil- 
dren. Professor Drummond has _at- 
tempted to discover what the young 
men and women in colleges consider 
important. As many social hygiene 
studies would lead us to expect, these 
young people feel the need of direct 
helpful information about sex, in the 
limited physiological sense of the word. 
They are clearly looking to education 
for making marriage as successful as 
possible. Their interests are centered 
in the husband-wife relationship pri- 
marily. This is hopeful, for the total 
years and problems of this relationship 
are far more than those of parental 
relationships. Education for successful 
marriage is the major interest; parent 
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education is secondary. 

The above statements indicate the 
trend of this “must” book for teachers 
ot practical college courses that aim to 
prepare to meet the questions of col- 
lege youth of today. Educators who 
have limited time for the high points 
should read the Summary (pp. 1-4) and 
Conclusions and Implications (pp. 151- 
158). 

—Reviewed by MAvrice A. BIGELOW 
Professor Emeritus of Biology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Wartime Jobs for Girls 

By Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 

Price $1.75 Pp. 226 

This book was written especially for 
girls who have had little or no special 
training and who have left school 
either after graduating from high 
school or before they have finished the 
high school course. For these girls the 
author outlines briefly the opportunities 
on the home front, in the land army, in 
public srevice, in personal service, in 
business and industry, in war produc- 
tion industries and “when Uncle Sam 
signs the paycheck”. One brief chapter 
touches on problems the girls will face 
after the war. 

References to related articles are 
sprinkled throughout the text, along 
with sources for additional informa- 
tion. There is no index. 

Wartime Jobs for Girls is timely 
and has a place in wartime literature, 
but is not a particularly valuable addi- 
tion to the home economics library. 


—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 





The Lady Means Business 


By Aimee Buchanan 

Simon & Schuster, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 318 

The author of this “how to succeed” 
guidebook for women recognizes the 
fact that there has been and still is a 
prejudice against women in_ business. 
Recognizing this, she gives some sound 
advice to the novice and to the woman 
already in business. 

This is not a book of wishful think- 
ing—but an invitation to action. An 
excellent concluding chapter gives es- 
sential do’s and don’t’s. There is a 
good bibliography for references. Suit- 
able for high school as well as a col- 
lege reference. In fact, many a school 
teacher, home demonstration agent or 
home economics woman in_ business 


could read this book to advantage. 


Personal Problems and Morale 

By John B. Geisel 

Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 

Price $1.80 Pp. 435 

John Geisel, formerly a high school 
principal, has written an understand- 
ing and helpful book for use in high 
school social science classes. 

Part I is devoted to “knowing more 
about yourself”’—your wants, person- 
ality, abilities and dream castles. Part 
II is concerned with “getting along with 
others”; Part III, with “Making Your 
Way in Time of War.” 

This book was written for both boys 
and girls. It is well illustrated with 
photographs and family relationships 


(Continued on page 266) 





























or _Keep Your Library Up-To-Date 


Foods and Nutrition 


The American and His Food 
Richard Osborn Cummings *April 1941 ............ $2.50 


The Chemical Composition of Foods 
R. A. McCance & E. M. Widdowson *March 1941. .$2.50 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 


Henry GC. Shennan * Nov. 1941 oo. csescscsccecce. $3.25 
Dictionary of Food and Nutrition 

Lulu Graves & C. W. Taber *Jan, 1939............ $3.50 
Dietetics Simplified (Revised 1941) 

L. J. Bogert G M. T. Porter *Jan, 1941............ $3.00 
Essentials of Nutrition (Revised 1943) 

H. C. Sherman G C. S. Lanford *March 1943 ..... $3.50 
Feeding The Family (Revised 1940) 

Mary Swartz Rose “July-August 1940............. $3.75 
Foods and Nutrition 

HAUT IARI N DSN 6 ccsesvdeuccscseaaversed $1.84 
Foods of Our Forefathers 

Gertrude |. Thomas *March 194]............20005 $2.50 
Food Values in Shares and Weights 

Clara Mae Taylor “June 1942........c.c.s0cceec. $1.50 
The Frozen Food Industry 

oe On Cs Ce Gi |) | a a $2.00 
Introductory Foods 

Osee Hughes *March 1941.........cccecsecseees $3.00 
A Nutrition and Dietetics Workbook 

he pe aes EOE || a $2.40 
Nutrition in Health and Disease 

Cooper, Barber & Mitchell *Dec, 194]............ $3.50 
What Are the Vitamins? 

Walter td) Gddy "May 1941 ss. scsscsssdeccseced $2.50 


Institution Management 
Food for Fifty (Revised 1941) 


S. F. Fowler & B. B. West *Jan. 1942............. $3.00 
Food Standards Handbook For Quantity Cookery 

WLS [Boe ICS, | | Pe a en 50 
Menu Making for Professionals in Quantity Cookery 

SPR OMT PANTONE 2655S casas o6a0u 48s 800004 $3.00 


Quantity Food Service Recipes 
The American Dietetic Association *May 1940..... $4.00 


Recipes and Menus for Fifty (Revised 1941) 


Frances L. Smith *July-August 194]............... $2.50 
Restaurant Menu Planning 
ED Ue UME PIN ew aabis kb edds de neues $3.50 


First Aid and Health 


First Aid Primer 


H. L. Wenger & E. Sense *May 1942.............. $1.00 
The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene (Revised 1940) 

Walter W. Krueger *July-August 1940............ $1.75 
Health Facts For College Students (Revised 1940) 

Maude Lee Etheredge *April 1940................ $2.00 
Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the Sick 

Lyla Olson *April 1940 (Revised 1940)............ $1.50 
Personal Hygiene Applied 

Jesse Fiering Williams *Nov, 1941................ $2.50 


Clothing and Textiles 


Clothes with Character 
Hazel Thompson Craig *Sept. 1941.............. $1.40 


Distinctive Clothes 
F. H. Consalus, A. Tighe, Wm. H. Dooley 


& Mayer Rohr *July-August 1940................ $2.40 
Fashion Drawing—How To Do It 

H. R. Doten & C. Boulard *April 1940............ $4.00 
Fundamentals of Dress 

Marietta Kettunen *Sept. 194]1..........-..0008. $3.00 
Guide to Textiles : 

M. Evans & E, B. McGowan *Dec. 1939........... $2.50 
Handbook of Folk Doll Costumes 

Jane Winter Lightner *Feb. 1940................ $1.00 
The Language of Fashion 

Mary Brooks Picken *April 1940 ...........0ee0es $5.00 
Merchandising of Fashions 

JOA Bo - Swinney NIBICN 1942. cs cosa sescres ce ens $4.00 
Practical Dress Design 

Mabel D. Erwin *July-August 1940..............- $3.50 
Textile Fibers and Their Use (Revised 1941) 

Katharine Paddock Hess *July-August 1941....... $2.40 
Textile Testing 

EN TA SRIIKIO “Sept: TINO s sas. seo. scceesotess $3.00 
The Ways of Fashion 

Mo Ke rewind “Warch T9982... iiss cceceeeies $3.00 
Your Clothes and Personality 

Mildred Graves Ryan *March 1942............05. $1.88 


Child Care and Family Relationships 
Child Care & Training 
Faegre & Anderson *Nov, 1940...........ccceeees $2.50 


Child Psychology 
C. E. Skinner & P. L. Harriman *July-August 1941. .$3.00 


Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted Children 
N. E. Shoobs & G. Goldberg *June 1942........... $3.00 


Factors Related to Children’s Participation in 
Certain Types of Home Activity 


BEI LAIRCRO: “TAOT UPRZ 4.cccccvsecesscesesseus $1.60 
Family Behavior 

Bess V. Cunningham *May 1941.............0000. $3.00 
Family Living and Our Schools 

REMIND TIVIEY NAN oo wos cidces soeueseesseeaan $2.50 
Family Relationships 

Passat patt "Wine 1942... ...s<cscscvccse esd $2.00 


Helping Children Learn 
E. B. Waring & M. W. Johnson *July-August 1941.. 


Home and Family Living (Revised 1941) 
ee Oe oo diag Co: dia | | | a er $2.20 


How America Lives 
C. Furnas and staff of Ladies’ Home Journal 


eis essa lace sees eon beseweul $3.00 
Marriage for Moderns 

Henry A. Bowman *June, 1942..........00000eees $3.00 
Sharing Home Life 

Baxter, justin & Rust *Sept, 1940............... $1.68 
Youth, Family and Education 

Joseph K. Folsom *Sept. 1941............0.0008. $1.75 
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Housekeeping and Home Management Education 
Accounting for the Individual and Family Adult Education in Homemaking 
Neva Henrietta Radell *April 1940............... $3.00 L. Belle Pollard *June 194] oriry $2.50 
America’s Housekeeping Book Evaluation and Investigation in Home Economics 
New York Herald Tribune Home Institute *Jan. 1942 $2.50 Clara M. Brown *March 1942. ere. oe. 
Beauty Treatments for the Home A First Book in Home Economics 
ee $3.00 Friend G Shultz *May 1941 coves ees + $192 
Experiences in Homemaking A Functioning Program of Home Economics 
Laitem & Miller *April 1942................0. $1.80 lvol Spafford *Sept. 1940..... $3.00 
A Handbook of Home Decoration Home Eeonemice, and the College Student 
W. R. Storey & H. A. Storey *Nov, 194]......... $4.00 lelen M. Carter *I ee $2.50 
The House and Its Care (Revised 1941) a omen af in the righ School 
Mary L. Matthews *Jan. 194]................ $1.76 M. Williamson & ) 1 -- $3.00 
Household Equipment The New — a Omnibus 
L. J. Peet & L. E. Sater *Jan, 1941............... $3.00 Harris & Huston *! $1.76 
Household Physics Laboratory Manual Problems In — Economics Published 194 
Madalyn Avery *July-August 1940.......... ar IY Trilling, Williams G Ree ree $1.68 
How to Buy or Build Your Home Wisely 
Roland K. Abercrombie *June 1941.............. $1.75 Mi iI 
Introductory Chemistry with Household Applications ee 
Naylor & Le Vesconte *Nov, I941............... $3.25 Art in Everyday Life —— 1941) 
Laboratory Manual of Household Equipment Harriet & Vett jstein “Mar $3.75 
Daisy Davis G Ruth M. Beard *Oct. 1940......... $2.00 A Boy Grows Up | . . 
Management i in Family Living H. C. McKown & M. LeBron “Fel aan $2.00 
Paulena Nickell & J. M. Dorsey *April 1942....... $3.00 Boys Will Be Men 
An Outline of the Home Furnishing Periods (Revised 1942) Burnham, Jones and Redford $2.00 
Fh. ORIOMMS ADM USFS oy oc os aos v.cde.s « ewnge $3.50 Amesicon Glass a 
The Way We Wash Our Clothes : seorge G Helen McKearin | 1942. ...-.. $4.00 
Eleanor Ahern *Nov, 194].............0ccc00c. $2.00 Arranging Flowers 
Margaret Watson *Feb, 1942. aie $1.50 
° t! 
Consumer Education Come and Get ee kilos tial : $2.00 
Bibliography on Consumer Education Cues For You 
George C. Mann *Oct, 1939................... $4.00 Mildred Graves Ryan *Sept. 1940. ceceeeee es $160 
C Ec ic Problems Educational File — 
H. G. Shields G W. H. Wilson *Nov. 1940....... . $1.88 Compiled by D. E. Cool E. Rahbek-Smith $4.00 
Consumer Education in the Schools July-August 194 ial 
Herbert A. Tonne *Feb. 1942...................$2.85 Grow Your Own —— 
Paul W. Dempsé Vay 194 sicats $2.00 
The Consumer Movement 
Helen Sorenson *May 1941.................-.. $2.50 Help y tscnctii coc 
Margaretta Bye ( $2.50 
Consumers All 5 
pose taser “Oct [940.2 oe ose ewda tan, .. .$2.00 Income Managemen Ld Women 
C i Louise Hollister } $3.00 
onsumer Science 
A. H. Hausrath, Jr. & J. H. Harms *June 1940..... $2.20 — 0 
Introduction to the Cooperative Movement yd L, Vaughan “April 194 $35 
Andrew J. Kress *Nov, 1941............... .. .$3.00 The New American Etiquette 1: 
Product Standard and =_— For Consumers kily Hexworth Wallace “March 112. ions 
Alice L. Edwards *Oct. 1940............ PEE Personality and Etiquette $1.28 
Lillian N. Reid *Sept. 194 o . 
Scientific Consumer Palate 
ic *lne 1940 Photography—lIts Science and Practice 
Alice L. Edwards *June 1940.......... iveseae- a TOR Roebuck G H.C. Stachle *May 1942........$5.00 
Selling to Today’s Customer h Rule Book 
Kneeland, Bernard & Tallman “April 1942........$1.76 ” ipotigg a gts) $1.25 
Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime The Picnic Book 
Ruth Brindze .........5. MTEL ER ERO y TT: Clark L. Fredrikson *M 4 $1.25 
Wise Spending Practical Preparation For Beauty Cuttin 
Hamblen G Zimmerman “Feb. 1942..............$1.80 Ri Jones *June 194 $3.00 
Your Personal Economies The Principles and Practice of Beauty Culture 
Augustus Smith *April 1940............... $1.96 Florence E. Wall *May 194 .. . $6.00 
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cartoons. Each chapter is followed by 
class discussions, questions, suggested 
individual activities and references for 
further reading. 

The index is scanty. 


Educational Publicity 


By Benjamin Fine 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 320 

No one reaches his or her maximum 
potentialities for successful personal life 
without using the principles of good 
personal relations in daily contact with 
others. Likewise, to attain the greatest 
possible success in public life—business, 
profession or industry—a man or wo- 
man needs to make constant use of the 
sound principles of public relations. 

Mr. Benjamin Fine’s new book, 
Educational Publicity, tells how to 
make effective use of the principles of 
public relations through the various 
channels that reach the individual mind 
and heart of the hordes of persons who, 
together, make up “the public.”  Al- 
though written specifically for the field 
of education, Mr. Fine has stated his 
objectives and his techniques for reach- 
ing them so clearly and so vividly that 
they can very easily be translated for 
use in other fields of work. 

Many of the chapters—on how to 
select a publicity staff and to organize 
and administer a publicity bureau, how 
to write newspaper stories and how to 
get them printed, how to build good re- 
lationships with the press, how to de- 
velop a publicity campaign, how to get 
the most value from photographs, and 
how to use radio to best advantages— 
are moot problems for everyone in 
every field who is trying to extend the 
public’s enthusiasm for his or her work. 
And for teachers, administrators and 
other workers in education, it is both a 
miniature encyclopedia on public rela- 
tions and a rule-of-thumb guide for 
every-day publicity. 

In fact, I believe it could prove such 
a valuable ally to all educators that I 
suggest it as a “must” for every office. 

—Reviewed by KATHLEEN H. SMALL 
In Charge, Publications and Informa- 
tion Service, New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
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Staple Cotton Fabrics 

Swatch Books 
By John Hoye 
c/o Thurston Cutting Corporation 
40 Worth Street, New York City 
Price $18.50 261 samples 


Although planned for use with Mrs. 
Hoye’s text, Staple Cotton Fabrics,* 
and cross-indexed accordingly, this book 
by itself is worth the price to any one 
especially interested in cotton goods. 
The looseleaf cardboard pages (8% x 
11) on which the 2” x 3” cotton sam- 
ples are mounted are held together 
with a leatherette cover, reinforced to 
prevent rings from pushing through. 
Each fabric sample is accompanied by 
facts concerning yarns, weight, width, 
weave and finish. These are both de- 
tailed and authoritative. 

There are, of course, among the 
fabrics some which are familiar but 
there are many samples which are dif- 
ficult for most textile teachers to se- 
cure, such as basic gray goods which 
are valuable for comparison with the 
finished material. 

Among the samples are men’s wear 
fabrics including trouserings (good 
looking ones to replace wool for sum- 
mer and for other uses), work clothes 
materials, pocketings, linings, interlin- 
ings and shirtings. These can help to 
complete the background of those who 
know rather more of dress and home 
furnishing materials. The same is true 
of fabrics for army and industrial use. 
Coated fabrics are well illustrated. 

There is the range of sheeting (you 
probably have all but one), fabrics for 
bedspreads, table covers, towels, tick- 
ings. Interesting, too, are some “before 
and after” fabrics; such as napped fab- 
rics, puff dot marquisettes, corduroy, 
chenille web and the yarn made by 
cutting it (later woven into true che- 
nille fabrics). Blotch printing as a form 
of direct printing in contrast to dis- 
charge printing is well illustrated. 

The samples are attached in such a 
way that the back can be examined and, 
if necessary, the edges raveled. Beside 
the regular index, there are four 
others; fabrics are indexed also by use, 
by type of yarn, by type of print, by 
type of finish. 

This is both a reference book to 
which you will refer constantly and a 
workbook with which you will work. 

—Reviewed by Jessie CAPLIN 
Author of Knit Fabrics 


* Reviewed in December, 1942. 


Filet Crochet Lace 


By Margaret Techy 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 80 


Beginner and advanced worker alike 
will find in this book help and inspira- 
tion in acquiring the initial skills and in 
creating novel results. They could get 
similar help and inspiration at a much 
lower cost, however. 

The illustrations have been carefully 
chosen and include both photographs 
and diagrams. A final chapter gives a 
brief history of needlecraft guilds and 
crochet contests. 


The Ceramic Arts 


By Johnson & Newkirk 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 158 

Ceramics, including the production or 
use of pottery, plastics, glass, alabaster 
and cement, has contributed much 
toward improving the standards of liv- 
ing in the United States. 

In this basic book on the ceramic 
arts, detailed directions are given for 
fashioning many articles for the home. 
People who want to take up ceramics 
as a vocation or those who merely wish 
the fun of making things for them- 
selves will find this book a practical 
guide. 


Consumers in Wartime 


By Leland J. Gordon 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 154 


Wars come and go—but the con- 
sumer goes on forever. ‘This book 
gives a brief, clear explanation of the 
forces that affect consumer economy in 
peacetime and in wartime. It discusses 
budget-making in wartime with em- 
phasis on food, shelter and clothing 
budgets. The chapter on “Getting Your 
Money’s Worth” over-emphasizes—at 
least by space—consumer information 
agencies such as Consumers Union and 
cooperatives. 

The discussion of care, use and con- 
servation of consumer goods is general 
in nature although some specific sugges- 
tions are made. Unfortunately there 
are not enough specific suggestions to 
be thoroughly helpful. 

The bibliography is scattered through 
the text, related to the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck 
(Continued on page 268) 
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Foods and Nutrition 


Food: A Weapon for Victory 

Bertram Fowler *November 1942 
Food Chemistry and Cookery 

Halliday & Noble *May 1943 ... 
Food Poisoning 

G. M. Dack *June 1943 ...... 
Good Nutrition for Everybody 

L. Jean Bogert *January 1943 
How to Teach Nutrition to Children 

Mary Pfaffmann & Frances Stern *Feb 
Nutrition 

Fern Silver *September 1942 ................... 
The Nutrition Handbook 

Demetria Taylor *December 1942 ............... 
Outlines of Food Technology 

Harry W. vonLoesecke *October 1942 . 
Recipes at Moderate Cost (Revised 1942) 

Constance C. Hart *October 1942 .............. 
Tables of Food Values 

Alice V. Bradley *November 1942 ......... 
Young Food 

Helen Train Hilles 


*May 1943 


Cook Books 

Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book (Deluxe edition) 

PRS NON aes cS bso.o:6 Gia. b.aveide aipn.se 94% 
The Fannie Farmer Jr. Cook Book 

Wilma Lord Perkins “January 1943 .... 
The Good Housekeeping Cook Book 

Good Housekeeping Institute 
Just for Two 

Lily Haxworth Wallace *Oct 
The New American Cook Book 

Edited by Lily Haxworth Wallace *Feb. 1942 
Thrifty Cooking for Wartime 

Alice B. Winn-Smith *December 1942 .... 
Victory Vitamin Cook Book 

Florence La Ganke Harris “July 


Wartime Meals 
Margot Murphy *December 1942 .............. 


April 1942 . 


ober 1942 


Aug 1943 


Woman’s Home Companion Cook Book “January 1943. 
Clothing and Textiles 
Art in Home & Dress (Revised 1942) 
Trilling & Williams *October 1942 
Better Dressmaking 
Ruth Wyeth Spears “June 1943 
Fabrics (Revised 1942) 
Grace G. Denny *November 1942 .. 
Historic Costume 
Katherine Morris Lester *November 1942 . 


How to Dress in Wartime 
Winifred Raushenbush *January 
How to Make Historic Costumes 
Mary Evans * 
Man is a Weaver 
Elizabeth Chesley Baity 
Modern Pattern Design 
Harriet Pepin *October 1942 
Staple Cotton Fabrics 
John Hoye *December 1942 
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Gardening and Canning 


Canning, Preserving & Jelly Making 


Janet McKenzie Hill *July-August 1943 . $1.75 
Complete Book of Home Canning 

Demetria Taylor *July-August 1943 $2.00 
Herbs, Their Culture and Uses 

Rosetta E. Clarkson *October 1942 re 
Vegetable Gardening in Color 

Daniel J. Foley *April 194 $2.50 


Child Care and Family Relationships 


Education of the Young Child 


Catherine Landreth *April 1943 ............... $2.50 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today 

Arnold Gesell & Frances L. Ilg *June 1943 ...... $4.00 
Sex Guidance in Family Life Education 

Frances Bruce Strain *March 1943 $2.25 
She’s Off to Marriage 

Alsop & McBride *Marct $2.50 

Home Decoration 

All About Modern Decorating 

Mary Davis Gillies *February 1943 $3.00 
Complete Guide to Interior Decoration 

Edited by Richardson Wright *? $5.00 
Decorating the Home 

Ethel Lewis *June 194 $4.00 

Consumer Education 

Consumers and the Market = 

Margaret G. Reid *January 1943 $3.85 
Consumers Can rg Win the War 

Jessie V. Coles *June $1.00 

Miscellaneous 

A Book of Little Crafts 

Margaret Powers *De ember 1942 $2.50 
Do You Want to Be a Nurse? 

Dorothy Sutherland *September 194 $2.00 
Educational Publicity 

Benjamin Fine *July-August 194 $3.00 


Fundamentals in by eset Home Economics (Revised 1942) 
Ilval Spafford *November ; $3.00 


Needed—Women in Aviation 


Dickey Meyer *March 194 $2.00 
Old Silver 

Seymour B. Wyler *N $3.00 
Parties for Pennies 

Nancy Webb “February 194 $2.00 
Strange Malady 

Warren T. Vaughan * $3.00 
Women After College 

Foster G Wilson *December $2.75 
Women for Defense 

Margaret Culkin Banning $2.50 
Women in Cycles - Culture 

Anna_ deKove *July-Aus 1942 $3.50 


“Date Reviewed in Practical Home Economics 








Order these modern 
books through 
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Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New York, 16, N. Y. 
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Practical Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 266) 





Vitality Through 
Planned Nutrition 

By Adelle Davis, A.B., M.S. 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.20 Pp. 524 

This high school textbook is written 
“not merely for the relatively small 
groups of girls who specialize in die- 
tetics, but for all boys and girls who 
will derive lifelong values from the 
study of the subject.” It is presented 
in 4 parts. 

Part I treats of what nutrition can 
do for one, the digestion of foods, the 
basic elements of nutrition and their 
utilization in the body. At the begin- 
ning the author plays up the food 
racketeer, fraudulent advertising, un- 
scrupulous producers, et al, that “plan 
to make money until such time as the 
government authorities catch up with 
them.” No mention is made of the 
significant contribution to our menus 
and to food values by foods producers 
and distributors who have improved the 
quality of many foods, increased variety 
and by better transportation methods 
made available more foods in more 
markets for more months of the year. 

Part II is devoted to vitamins; Part 
III to minerals. 

Part IV discusses application of nu- 
trition to the health of the family of 
the high school student, buying on a 
limited budget, cooking of foods and 
food for the sick. 

At the end of each chapter are sug- 
gestions for review and further discus- 
sions. Throughout the book are nu- 
merous photographs, cartoons, dia- 
grams, menus and tables. A compre- 
hensive three-page score card will in- 
terest the student. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. Graves 


New Posters 


* “Make Your Equipment Last,” a set 
of 10 posters on the .importance of 
safeguarding home furnishings, has 
been issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The posters which illustrate 
protective measures for refrigerators, 
washing machines and other household 
equipment, are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 50 cents a set. 
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Complete Book of 
Home Canning 

By Demetria M. Taylor 

Greenberg Publishers, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 164 

Here, as in her other books, De- 
metria Taylor does an excellent job of 
both writing and teaching. First she 
makes the reader feel that home can- 
ning is fun, then she explains in every- 
day language how to follow recipes 
for canning, pickling, dehydrating and 
jelly making. 

The illustrations are simple and 
clear; the recipes carefully tested and 
accurate. ‘The proper use and care of 
equipment is explained, including many 
helpful hints that will save time and 
trouble and prevent food spoilage. 


—Reviewed by CATHERINE T. LONG 


Canning, Preserving & 
Jelly Making 
By Janet McKenzie Hill 
Little, Brown, Boston 


Price $1.75 Pp. 143 


Canning, Preserving and Jelly Mak- 
ing by Janet McKenzie Hill, revised 
and brought up to date by Sally Larkin 
is a most timely addition to the kitchen 
bookshelf. Mrs. Hill’s original book 
has always been a standby with home 
canners, but this revised edition con- 
tains many new and vital features 
which will have special appeal for the 
Victory Gardeners and Canners of 
1943. 

It deals in a sane and sensible man- 
ner with the moot question of “Sugar! 
No Sugar!! or Sugar Plus!!!” In 
other words, ration possibilities and 
limitations have been carefully kept in 
mind. Then too, the subject matter is 
divided according to the seasons of the 
year; for now we must learn to pre- 
serve our surplus fruits and vegetables 
—meats and poultry too—as they come 
along. It’s not a case of “little and 
often” but “more and more often”. 

The topic of drying or dehydrating, 
as you will, is discussed simply but in 
detail. Vitamins, too, have not been 
overlooked; while the estimated can- 
ning budget per person will unquestion- 
ably prove most useful. 

Preserving and jelly making have a 
corner in this new book but they are 
kept, as they should be at the moment, 
somewhat in the background—canning 
is paramount. 

—Reviewed by Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 
Author of “Woman's World Cook Book,” 
“Carving the Easy Way” and “Just 


For Two.’ 


Victory Vitamin Cook Book 

for Wartime Meals 
By Florence La Ganke Harris 
Wm. Penn Pub. Corp., New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 185 


One of the well-known slogans of 
the past year has been “Food Will Win 
the War,” and in the Victory Vitamin 
Cook Book Florence La Ganke Harris 
takes us more or less gently by the 
hand and shows us exactly how we can 
do our part on the kitchen front. Mrs. 
Harris shows us, too, that vitamins are 
vital but not vicious and _ illustrates 
how we may make our vitamin-rich 
meals not merely scientific but also 
palatable and attractive. 

The Victory Vitamin Cook Book 
gives us a general resumé of the vita- 
mins themselves and of their place in 
the everyday diet. Each is discussed 
under its own letter, and whatever you 
do don’t miss the last highly important 
one—Vitamin Z. You'll find it on Page 
20! Recipes? Yes, hundreds of them, 
interesting to read about, even more 
interesting to follow. 

This book should give every thinking 
homemaker a big lift—food for thought 
as well as food for the table. There’s 
a wide selection of suggestions for us- 
ing meat substitutes, sugar substitutes, 
leftovers, lunch-box and after-the-night- 
shift meals . . . as the author puts it, 
“vou’re now in the quartermaster di- 
vision and doing K P as well”! 
—Reviewed by Lity HAxworTH WALLACE 


Food Selection— 
Price and Quality 


By Agnes C. Brown 
Burgess Pub. Co., Minneapolis 
Price $1.50 Pp. 98 


This food selection manual for col- 
lege students and adults in consumer 
education courses is concerned pri- 
marily with food consumption prob- 
lems. It includes chapters on cost of 
foods, economies in buying food, legis- 
lation which helps protect the health 
and pocketbook of the consumer, guides 
to quality differences and plans for a 
consumers’ workshop. There is also a 
section on useful data. 


Home Economics Series 


* Latest additions to the Home Eco- 

nomics Series edited by Helen Judy 

Bond and published by Little, Brown 

and Company, price 44c each. 

The Meaning of Nutrition by Harriet 
(Concluded on page 280) 
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150 Steps from 
Field to Kitchen! 


WHEAT from different areas . .. when seen through 
. or even when tested 
chemically ... may seem much alike. But this seem- 
ing sameness may hide differences that are all-im- 
portant to baking. How can these differences be 





the microscope (as above) . . 


detected—before damage is done? 


OOD is a weapon. Waste of food 
is the waste of a national resource. 
It cannot be tolerated. 

In time of war, the Products Con- 
trol people—those men and women 
who work “‘behind the scenes”’ of our 
products—have an importance that is 


even greater than in peacetime. Their 
job—to insure product quality and 
uniformity that padlock the door 
against kitchen waste. And they have 
to do their job in the face of the handi- 
caps that war always brings. 

Down Texas-way, come early sum- 
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This is part of a series on.matters of professional, educational the products of General Mills. These messages are being dissem- 
and public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scien- 
tific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of 





ONLY ONE WAY is known to 
gauge a wheat’s baking quality 
unquestionably. This way is the 


THE PROTEIN characteristics . . 
ities of the grains we are considering .. . 
fully assayed before we purchase them. Samples 
of wheat then are milled into flour and baked 
Thus Products Control reveals the hidden char 


» 


inated through a number of professional and specialized publica- 
tions...in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


In the odyssey of the grain from the wheat 
to the flour, there are many way-stations. 
The transformation of cereal grains into 
products outstanding in serviceability and 
eatability takes us inevitably into the story 
of Products Control... 


ry 






. and other qual- 
are care- 





“baking test’’ method. acter—the true “inwardness’’—of the grain 


mer, you'll find our Products Control 
men. Northward, as the harvest goes, 
go our men. They are watching the 
wheat. Sampling it from this county 
and that county. Packages, letters, 
telegrams hasten back and forth from 
the nearest mill. Samples of that 
wheat are being ground into flour. 
Maps are being made, to show our 
grain buyers just where to buy. 

And so it starts. Not less than 150 
steps can be counted . . . from the 
time a sample of wheat catches our 
eye until—as snowy flour—checked 


SoM emp 











and double-checked, it’s ready for 
America’s kitchens. 

Thus nature's “infinite variety’’"— 
the inspiration of poets and the bane 
of flour and cereal manufacturers— 
surrenders to the demands of depend- 
able performance, splendid nutritious- 
ness and uniform “good to eat-ness.”’ 
Thus are America’s kitchens protected 
against waste. 

In theacceptance which Americahas 
accorded to our productsdies a tribute 
to our Products Control Department 

. a tribute that says “well done.” 








] 
“BACK OF THE FLOUR... is the wheat and the shower.” But 
e between the grain and the "kitchen-ability” of our products shown 
General Mills, INC, above are many steps. Not only must “performance” and “eating” 
Minneapolis, qualities be checked. Vitamin and mineral levels of our “enriched” 
° and “restored” products must be kept up. That's a responsibility 
M innesola of Products Control too. 
| 
Copr. 1 43, Generai Millis, Inc. *‘Kitchen-tested,’’ Softasiik, Biequick, Wheaties, Cheerioats and KIX are r.g. trade marks of General Mi.is, Ine, 
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Ardsley-on-Hudson—June 27, 1943 

GARDENER learns to be philosophical. Like Jane 

Ace, I take the bitter with the better—both figurative- 

ly and literally. Some of the leaf lettuce I have nurtured so 

carefully is bitter as gall, and yesterday I saw a neighbor’s 

head lettuce that makes mine look like a child of Tom 

Thumb’s. But never were there more tender young green 
peas! 

I hope you have seen the chart of my Victory Garden in 
the June issue, because then you will understand why I think 
intercropping the onions with the potatoes and peas is not 
very satisfactory. The peas worked out fairly well. They 
were done bearing and ready to pull up last week just in 
time for the second hilling of the potatoes but I couldn’t 
possibly use all of the onion sets as scallions, and now I 
can’t let them grow up because they are already completely 
overshadowed by the potato vines. Apparently I should have 
allowed more space—but that would have defeated the pur- 
pose of intercropping. 

There wasn’t room last month to explain about the fer- 
tilizer. I have used three kinds—bone meal, lime and ma- 
nure; the bone meal worked in thruuyhout, the lime for 
the legumes and brassicas (cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower 
to me), the manure for tomatoes, cucumbers and _ salad 
greens. Some of the manure was powdered sheep manure, 
and I used it as liquid manure—one part manure to eight 
parts water. A bit was good rich four-years-old cow manure 
thankfully carried two hundred miles from my father’s farm 
and dug in around the tomato plants. You could almost see 
them grow after that. 


N the credit side the garden has yielded an ample and 

continuous supply of radishes, onions, lettuce and endive 
since the middle of May. It has also produced to date 
eight delicious messes of green peas, four quarts of green 
bush beans, three cucumbers and a small bouquet of bache- 
lor buttons. In addition, it has allowed for incidental gifts to 
those poor unfortunates who have not yet fallen under the 
spell of Victory Gardening. 

The debit side was particularly gloomy early in the month. 
The okra didn’t come up at all and the beets only spasmod- 
ically. Consequently both had to be replanted at a cost of 
30c. Also, due to inclement weather and some_ two- 
footed animals, the herb garden is not what it should be. 
Funny how you can’t kill weeds by stepping on them. 

But the greatest setback came the first week in June when 
a long postponed (but not long enough) tonsillectomy kept 
me out of the garden for several days. Unfortunately, the 
garden suffered along with me. Not, however, irreparably. 
Two hours a night the following week repaired most of the 
damage. 

At first there was no need for artificial watering, rather 
I wished for a garden dehydrator. Clay soil has a most un- 
pleasant habit of holding moisture until the sun shines and 
then baking harder than a bride’s first biscuits. 
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The leeks came up beautifully but a spell of hot weather 
burned them to the ground so I replanted that furrow with 
some soybeans that were given to me. These sprang up al- 
most overnight and are now nearly as tall as the lima beans. 
The neighboring gardeners delight in asking me whether I 
intend to use the soybeans for food or to make a Ford car. 

The heat wave finally gave in to a pounding thunder- 
storm which knocked the corn flat and cut barges through 
the cucumber hills. 

Then came the worms, bugs, beetles and insects. I never 
knew one could get such satisfaction from squashing a cut- 
worm or annihilating a bean beetle. At first I waged a hand 
to foot battle with the pests. Then I spent an hour reading 
up on sprays and poisons and 89c for a spray gun, 50c for 
some rotenone dust and another 50c for Bordeaux mixture. 
Now everything is under control, or was an hour ago when 
I straightened my weary back and made a final survey in 
the dusky twilight. 


MUST have had a guilty conscience when I planted the 

flower garden because I did it with the silent provision 
that all other necessary weeding would be given precedence. 
Consequently, the flowers have been so neglected that the 
weeds got a head start. And are they tough now! 

Some time in May, I checked my canning equipment and 
began saving every glass jar that could possibly be used 
safely for canning Victory Garden produce. Now I have 
a fairly large collection, and have been able to secure good 
closures for most of them. 

As yet there has been no garden surplus to can, but I am 
expecting to have extra string beans next week and have 
made arrangements to borrow a pressure cooker for the 
4th of July. At the same time I hope to be able to get some 
strawberries for jam since I have saved a portion of my 
sugar ration in addition to that allowed for canning. 

I’m planning on doing some fall planting that week-end, 
too. The celery which has been transplanted twice in the 
greenhouse is now ready to trench outdoors. It will go in 
the furrow left vacant by the early dwarf peas. Kale plants, 
also raised in the hot house, will go in where the radishes 
were and Chinese cabbage seeds will replace some of the 
leaf lettuce which is now too bitter to camouflage with oil 
and vinegar. 

The following week there should be enough small cucum- 
bers to make little sweet pickles and a few extra large ones 
for the bread and butter variety. The tomatoes are coming 
along now, too, so that I plan to do a few jars of green 
tomato preserves. 


LL in all the garden is really proving most satisfactory 

and satisfying. Food bills are considerably reduced—as 
well as hip measure. And the pleasure of watching things 
grow is greater than my regret at playing rather bad tennis. 
Can it be that at last I’m accepting the fact that I can’t eat 
my cake and have it, too? 
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HOME MADE DRYER for Drying Fruits and Vegetables 











Side View of Dryer Showing 























Materials: Wooden packing case or waste lumber; 1/8’’ mesh 
metal cloth (48’’ two feet wide or 40’’ of two and one-half feet 
wide); small staples; nails; 2 hinges; door fastener; 4 - #2 tin 


cans for legs. 


Size: Inside dimensions - 14’’ wide X 20’’ deep X 19”’ high 


excluding the legs. 





Circulation of Heated Air 
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Tray #14 ‘om BERS BAERS A ORE ER ORE BHR 


Tray #2 
Door 





Tray #3 * } “le— Back 








Tray #4 





Deflector 








Trays: 13 1/2” wide X 18” long (overall). 
Made of wooden strips 1” wide and not less 
than 3/4” deep (thickness of lumber). Metal 
cloth stapled to bottoms allowing for tray 
frames to run on wooden strips 3/4” X 3/4 
nailed to inside of dryer. Trays are spaced 
4” apart from the top. Beginning at the top, 
trays #1 and #3 should be blocked to stop 

2” from back and come flush with the inside 
of the door when closed. Trays #2 and #4 
should be run clear to the back. This al- 
lows for circulation of heated air over all 
trays from front to rear and then our of vents. 
Vents: Size 2” X 10” screened on inside 
and centered 1” from top in both sides and door. 
Bottom: Entirely screened. Sheet metal 
baffle plate 8” X 14” centered on inside of 
bottom screen is desirable for heat deflection. 
Thermometer: Dial thermometer centered in 
side. . 


OME DEHYDRATION of fruits and vegetables 

has been the cause of many arguments during the 

past few months. On the yea side are those enthusiasts who 
consider dehydration the answer to all food conservation 
problems. At the other extreme are those who feel that home 
dehydration is a waste of time, labor and food. Middle-of- 
the-roaders think that home drying is good for some fruits 
and vegetables: 1. if money is not available for canning 
equipment, 2. if there is a cheap source of heat, 3. if the food 
would otherwise go to waste, 4. if the homemaker has the 
time, skill and equipment required to produce a good product. 
Most of the persons who have done much dehydrating 
admit that it has certain limitations—that the results are 
likely to be unsatisfactory unless the dehydrating unit is large 
enough to be controlled by a thermostat (which has a very 
short life due to the frequent turning on and off of relatively 
heavy current to the heater) and that oven dehydration is 
unsatisfactory unless provision is made for the escape of 
moist air (which usually requires a fan, now on priorities). 
There is also the question of the loss of vitamins in home 
dehydration and the danger of spoilage, and consequent na- 
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This sketch of a home made dryer is from Victory 
Garden Leaflet No. 5, published by New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. It is re- 
produced here at the request of many of you who 
saw its picture on our March cover. The total cost 
of materials for this dryer, which may be used on 
a gas, electric or wood stove, was $1.95, 


tional food loss, if products are not thoroughly dried and 


stored in a dry, air-tight container. 


REFERENCES ON DEHYDRATORS 
Bulletin of the Commerce Department, T.V.A., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bulletins from State Extension Service. 
Material from Bureau of Human Nutrition & Home Economics 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1918—1943 edition, 10c. 
Design for a Top-of-Stove Food Dryer (sketches and building 
directions). 
Oven-drying the Surplus from Your Victory Garden (9 pages 
of mimeographed material). 
Information on Electric Unit, General Electric Company, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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_An Cention ervice 
Developed by Talma E. Buster 
& Home Demonstration Agent 
Warrensburg, New York 
rogram aA endar 


f | ‘O MAKE an attractive and useful reminder of Exten- 


sion Service meetings, aims and training schools, get 





some colorful construction paper, some legal size white 
mimeograph paper, a typewriter, calendar, pencil and ruler. EXTENSION 
The construction paper is used for the cover as sketched SERVICE 
here. All pages are fastened together at the top either with PROGRAM 
staples or cord. On the inside of the cover (numbered page 1) 
is placed The Home Bureau Creed and The Home Bureau 
Prayer. The first white page (numbered 2) contains calen- 
dars for September and October, as illustrated here, with 
lines drawn through important dates. Events scheduled for 
these dates may be printed across the dates or in the margin. 
On the back of page 2 is a list of the executive committee, 
unit officers, state specialists and local leaders. Page 4 con- 
tains calendars for November and December; page 6, Janu- 
ary and February; page 8, March and April; page 10, May 
and June. Pages 3, 5, 7 and 9 are left blank for notes. 
These program calendars may also be mimeographed for 
distribution to Home Bureau members at the August meeting. 





The Home Bureau Creed 














To maintain the highest ideals of home life; to count 
children the most important of crops; to so mother them 
that their bodies may be sound, their minds clear, their : 
spirits happy and their characters generous. i 
To place service above comfort; to let loyalty to high c 
purposes silence discordant notes; to let neighborliness sup- l 
plant hatreds; to be discouraged never. I 
To lose self in generous enthusiasms; to extend to the . 
less fortunate a helping hand. To believe one’s community 
may become the best of communities; and to cooperate with g 
others for the common ends of a more abundant home and it 
community life. t- le 
This is the offer of the Home Bureau to the homemaker A 13 14 15 16 17 18 o 
of today. : 26-21 22 23 24 25 
Ruby Green Smith ye 27 28 29 30 al 
——— CI 











Home Bureau Prayer 


Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be large in 

















thought, in word, in deed. 
et us be done with fault finding and leave off selfseeking. OcT 
pals He Ss 
May we never be hasty in judgment and always generous. suTwtt— 
Teach us to put into action our better impulses, straight- -+°2 
forward and unafraid. 45 6 7189 
: ‘ 3 6 
Let us take time for all things; make us grow calm, 10 11 42-13-44 151 
serene and gentle. 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 _ 
Grant that we may realize it is the little things that , 25 26-27 28 29 30 
create differences, that in the big things of life we are as a sh 
one. ad. 
And may we strive to teach and know the great common Sy 
woman’s heart of us all, and O God, let us not forget to R, 2. the 
be kind. i 
y sel, 
Mary Stewart 
Pas 


bo 
~s 
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A Victory Round Robin 


By Margaret L. Hook 
Home Economics Teacher, Lash Senior High School, Zanesville, Ohio 


HEN 
high school Victory Corps, it 
was hard to make the girls understand 
that their job is to carry on on the 


we first organized our 


home front. Then, in order to give 
them a responsible part in the commu- 
nity program, a “Victory Round Robin” 
was developed based on four phases of 
Red Cross work: nutrition, first aid, 
home nursing and surgical dressings. 

We started with one hundred girls— 
twenty-five in a group. Each group 
met one period a week for four weeks. 
At the end of that time the groups 
rotated so that those taking nutrition 
entered the surgical dressing class and 
the surgical dressing group passed on 
into the home nursing lab, while the 
home nursing class went to the first aid 
section and the first aid group to the 
nutrition class. 

Then a repeater series of four les- 
sons were given to the new group, and 
by another rotation. ‘This 
continued until every girl had four 
lessons in each of the four phases of 
Red Cross instruction. Thus the name, 
“Round Robin.” 

After signing up for the course, each 
girl was entitled to wear a felt arm 
insigne. As she completed each unit a 
letter for that unit was added to the 


followed 


original insignia. 

This course proved so popular that 
an extra class had to be formed. No 
credit was given this year but next 





We Learn to Buy Wisely 
By Buying Wisely 


(Continued from page 259) 





should be easily laundered and that, in 
addition, it should be attractive yet 
conservative enough to be becoming to 
the various girls in the class. This com- 
mittee also went to local stores and 
might 


selected various which 


pass these requirements. The girls also 


aprons 
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year we hope to run the Round Robin 
through both semesters and give credit 
for the Red Cross work. 


The insigne for our high school 
Victory Corps, as sketched above, 
was worn on a felt armband. 
Each girl began with a _ white 
cross and a blue background 
Then, as she 
the four 


over the red V., 
completed each of 
courses taught, a corresponding 
letter was sewn in one angle of 
the cross: the H standing for 
home nursing, the S for surgical 
dress, the F for first aid and the 
N for nutrition. Adding the 
initials one at a time acts as an 
incentive. The girls were eager 
to complete all courses in order 
to have a balanced insigne 


selected patterns and samples of pos- 
sible materials, should they decide to 
make them. They studied mail order 
catalogs for desirable aprons. 

All this material was brought to the 
classroom and presented to the class. 
The members of the class were then 
asked to go home and talk it over with 
their mothers before voting on the type 
of apron to wear. After first agreeing 
that what the majority of the members 
of the class wanted was what the entire 
class would agree upon, the next day 
they cast their ballot for the best buy. 


Atter the aprons were laundered, the 


class again discussed whether the 
aprons had been a good buy, statung 
why or why not. In purchasing these 
aprons various problems were consid- 
ered and conclusions drawn—whether 


to buy locally or from mail order 
houses, together with the advantages 
and disadvantages of each; whether it 
is better to make the aprons or buy 
them ready made, taking into consid- 
eration the factors which would enter 
into both sides. They learned to con- 
sult with mother and to recognize the 
value of her experiences and judgment 
in family relationships. Finally they 
learned that in a democratic society we 
abide by what the majority decide upon, 
and solve many problems by experimen- 
tation and committee investigation. 
The third and last committee, whose 
problem it was to decide what could be 
done to make the room look more at- 
tractive, first found out just how much 
money could be spent. They consulted 
with the teacher on references which 
might help them and went to the local 
stores for ideas. Colorful wall hang- 
ings, drapery materials, plants and 
decorative vases were brought to class 
tor the group to decide what might be 
best considering the size, location, wall 
space and lighting of the room—always 
keeping in mind the amount of money 
which could be spent. The high school 
principal was called in for consultation 
and the girls reported their ideas to 
him. In due course of time the room 
looked more inviting, and the girls agreed 
it was the most attractive classroom in 
the school. 
In these illustrations of functional 
instruction in consumer education, the 
students not only learned factors to 
consider in buying specific articles, but 
how to attack a problem. Initiative, 


cooperation, desirable attitudes and 
appreciations and judg 


Mothers _be- 


came interested because they were con- 


work habits, 


ments were developed. 


sulted on what was being taught, and 
the girls realized that, mother’s judg- 
a good way 
The 


students became conscious of the per- 


ment was to be respected 
to improve family relationships. 


ennial community problem of buying 


from local merchants or mail order 
houses, and the methods used demon- 
strated Democracy in action. 

And yet so often the teacher has on 
hand all cleaning supplies and equip- 


ment; she decides on the type of apron 





to be worn, and she makes the room 
look more attractive surely golden 
opportunities are lost! 
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Abby Lillian Marlatt (1869-1943 ) 


Abby L. Marlatt, first Director of Home Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, died on June 23rd, following a long illness. 

A pioneer in the field of “domestic science”, Abby Marlatt received 
her early training at Kansas State College where she was taught by Nellie 
Kedzie Jones. From there she went to Utah Agricultural College to or- 
ganize a Department of Home Economics. She continued her pioneer 
work by establishing the home economics department in Technical High 


School, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Her next and last move was to the 


University of Wisconsin, where she gave outstanding leadership for thirty 


years, 


Miss Marlatt was an early member of the Lake Placid Conference which 
became the American Home Economics Association. Her high standards, 
human understanding and thoughtful counsel will long be remembered 


by her many friends and pupils, 











News Notes 


(Continued from page 252) 





“2. Health teaching in the clementary 
schools. The elementary school curri- 
culum shall include health teaching for 
all pupils. In the kindergarten and prim- 
ary grades, the health teaching shall be 
largely done by guiding the children in 
developing desirable health behavior, at- 
titudes and knowledge through their 
everyday experiences in a healthful en- 
vironment. This guidance shall include 
systematic practice of health instruction 
through which pupils may become in- 
creasingly self-reliant in solving their 
own health problems and those of the 
group. Health teaching in the elementary 
school grades shall be carried on by the 
regular classroom teachers. 


“3, Health teaching in the secondary 
schools, The secondary school curriculum 
shall include health teaching as a con- 
stant for all pupils. In addition to con- 
tinued health guidance in the junior high 
school grades, provision shall also be 
made for approved health teaching, 
either as part of a broad science program 
or as a separate course. In addition to 
continued health guidance in the senior 
high school, provision shall also be made 
for an approved course or courses in 
health teaching carrying one unit of 
credit. Health teaching shall be required 
for all pupils in the junior and senior 
high school grades and shall be taught by 
teachers with approved preparation. A 
member of each faculty with approved 
preparation shall be designated as health 
coordinator, in order that the entire facul- 
ty may cooperate in realizing the poten- 
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tial health teaching values of the school 

program. 

“4, Planning for health teaching. The 
staff of each school shall cooperatively 
plan a unified, sequential program includ- 
ing instruction in the following: 

1. Adjustment of the physical, mental 

and social aspects of the school’s en- 

vironment te the needs of pupils; 

. Provision for the study of children’s 
health needs and special attention to 
the health of individual pupils 
through personal advisement and 


no 


remedial instruction; 
. School lunches, adequate diets and 
food habits; 
Cooperation with parents in studying 
individuals and planning for health; 
. Cooperation in community health 
activities.” 


w 


a 


wn 


No Post-War Magic 


Industry is warning consumers who 
have been listening to gilded descrip- 
tions of post-war magic not to expect a 
revolution in household appliances and 
equipment immediately after the war. 
There is no doubt that many new ma- 
terials and techniques are being devel- 
oped, but it will take from two to ten 
years for resulting consumer products 
to be ready for the public. 

Industry’s first post-war problem will 
be the maintenance of wartime employ- 
ment. This will necessitate using ma- 
chines, tools, materials and plans devel- 
oped in pre-war days with, perhaps, 
minor improvements. It will also be 
necessary to test new products now in 
the “paper stage” before they can be 
offered to the consumer. 


Comments on 
Education 


Witnesses testifying before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee on S.637, the Thomas- 
Hill measure to provide $300,000,000 
to keep the schools open in the present 
emergency, made the following state- 
ments: 

Said Mr. Howard A. Dawson of the 


National Education Association: 


“Not since the first World War 
have the schools been in such desper- 
ate state as they are today.” ... “If 
it were only a case of low morale 
among a group of trained persons, 
that would be bad enough. But it is 
fundamentally a question of static 
salaries in a period when the cost of 
living has risen more than 20 per- 
cent, whereas teachers’ salaries have 
advanced, on an average of only 
about 7 percent.” ... “If it were 
merely a matter of relatively low sal- 
aries, that, too, would be bad—but 
the result of low salaries is restless- 
ness in employment, shifting from job 
to job, and resignations.” ... “Let 
me call attention to a very striking 
case; similar ones can be found in 
all parts of the country.” .. . “Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, this year started 
out with 142 teachers, absolutely new, 
and since the first of the year, they 
have had 129 changes.” ... “The 
turnover in that county is 224 per- 
cent.” 

G. J. Cain, of the Mississippi De- 
partment of Education, said a recent 
survey showed that 2,728 of the State’s 
total of 16,000 school jobs would be 
vacant when the fall term began. 

Ralph B. Jones, Commissioner of 
Education for Arkansas, said his State’s 
schools started this year with 37.5 
per cent of their white teachers and 
21.9 per cent of their Negro teachers 
serving their first terms. One high 
school, he said, had a teacher turn- 
over of 181 per cent last year and the 
term started with only one instructor 
with any teaching experience on the 
staff. 

When one witness brought up the 
subject of the four freedoms Senator 
Hill said: “I say there is a fifth free- 
dom. The fifth freedom is freedom 
from ignorance. Unless we can have 
that fifth freedom, we cannot win the 
other four freedoms.” 


* * * 
Buy War Bonds for Victory 
* * * 
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A Great Day 
for Home Economists? 


(Continued from page 260) 





have been openings with the Red Cross 
which pay as much as $2700 plus travel 
expenses, as well as a few positions as 
junior nutritionists with community 
councils at $125 to $135 per month; 
also some university positions in re- 
search offering $2500 (Ph.D. pre- 
ferred). One of the large milk com- 
panies is offering $3600 for a nutri- 
tionist. 

Many openings in the extension field 
have developed. These positions are 
mainly as county home demonstration 
agents, but there have been a few spe- 
cialist positions in clothing, child de- 
velopment, home management and nu- 
trition. Some states have sought short- 
term workers for canning demonstra- 
tions. The salary range here has been 
from $1625 to $2800 (on a yearly 
basis) plus a travel allowance. 

Many younger graduates are inter- 
ested in food testing and experimental 
cookery with the large food companies. 


Since the problem this year is to pro- ‘ 


duce and secure food rather than to 
sell it, there have been few openings 
in this line. Such positions as have 


opened, however, have paid $1500 to 





A very effective demonstration for teaching nutrition 
has been developed by the Rhode Island Extension 
Service. It is a puppet show including a cast of four 
characters—Vita, Min, Dr. Sci Ence and Aunt Colum- 
bia—which dramatizes the basic foods. 


$1800 for beginners for a twelve months 
period. One commercial company of- 
fers $30 to $35 a week for an older 
woman to write promotional material 
on dehydrated foods. 

Positions as house mothers in dormi- 
tories or sorority houses still come at 
$50 a month plus maintenance. In 
most cases this means supervision of 
the meals, buying, planning, overseeing 
the preparations and serving. 

There are a few openings for textile 
testing in department stores for girls 
with some training in textile chemistry 
and bacteriology. These pay $25 to 
$30 per week. 

One large chain of department stores 
is searching for girls with home eco- 
nomics training to set up a standard 
procedure for installing unit control 
records. This involves a willingness to 
go to any section of the United States. 
The beginning salary is $27.50 per 
week. It will increase to $30 in six 
months, with further increases accord 
ing to ability and performance. The 
company pays transportation. 

As usual there are openings for teach- 
ers of home economics in the high 
school, junior colleges, colleges and uni- 
versities. In the one-teacher depart- 
ment the incumbent must be prepared 
to teach general home economics which 
may include foods, nutrition, clothing, 
related arts, home nursing, child care 
and so forth. While many employers 


The stage, as shown above, is portable and can be 
taken readily to meetings throughout the state, Serving as a “curtain raiser” for 
nutrition discussions and lectures, this show has added interest because one of 
the characters, Aunt Columbia, appears in person after the performance. In this 
photo, she is Marion Fry, Home Demonstration Agent of the Southern Rhode 
Island Extension Club, Aunt Columbia’s job is to walk among the audience and 
stimulate discussion by asking questions or answering those raised by members 


of the group. 


The entire performance takes just fifteen minutes but it gives the essential 
information and interests people in “eating for Victory” 
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state, “Salary open’, high school post 
tions in the area from which we receive 
calls will pay $1300 to $2800, with the 
majority of the jobs falling in the $1700 
to $2200 bracket. There are very few 
openings for supervisors. 

Earlier in this article teaching posi 
tions for nutritionists were mentioned. 
Colleges are asking for teachers ot 
foods, clothing, related arts, education, 
home management, child development, 
family relations, textile chemistry and 
institutional management, at salaries 
ranging from $1500 to $4500. Because 
of decreasing enrollments, however, 
there are comparatively few openings 
at the college level. 

This year there seem to be tew 
openings in administration. ‘Those tew 
which have occurred are in the smaller 
colleges. Consumer education is an- 
other division in which there is little 
activity. It is a seller’s market and the 
consumer appears only too willing to 
take what goods he can get, without 
much question. 

To conclude, the field of home eco- 
nomics which has been an_ excellent 
field of placement for women over the 
past ten years, is not showing as great 
an upswing in salaries or in profession- 
al advancement as is found in such 
fields as science, mathematics or indus- 
trial arts where men have been drawn 
off for the armed services and for in 
dustry. 

What the situation will be after the 
war is anybody’s guess. Philip Mur 
ray, in speaking to the Institute for 
Women’s Professional Relations in 
Washington on April 10, 1943, said: 
“We cannot assure women in indus 
try now that there will be jobs for 
them outside of the home after the 
war.” 

As to the present situation, salaries 
in home economics have increased a lit 
tle but not in the same ratio as in 
many other fields. Employers still are 
looking for youth and beauty as they 
always have done and always will do. 
Nevertheless this is a good time for 
women to become firmly entrenched in 
their positions if they expect to continue 
working after the war. For those women 
who can be satisfied with an adequate 
salary over a long period, home eco- 
nomics is an excellent field. The quali 
ties of intelligence, integrity and per 
severance are just as essential for suc 
cess in this field as in any other. The 
opportunity for service is as great. This 
can be a “great day” for the home 
economist if she is willing to make it 


so. 
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Caroline Morton Dexter 


Caroline Morton Dexter, for forty-three years a member of the adver- 
tising department of the Lakeside Publishing Company, and for twenty- 
one years its advertising director, died on June 19 at St. Luke’s hospital, 


New York City. 


Miss Dexter was a pioneer in advertising when women were practically 
unknown to the business field. She entered when the ethics and methods 
of advertising were crude and unformed. She worked hard to develop 
them into the scientific, artistic and educational forces they are today. 


As a representative of Practical Home Economics, Miss Dexter was well 
known to home economists throughout the country. No American Home 
Economics Association Convention was complete without her presence in 
the P.H.E. exhibit booth. Her genuine interest in home economics edu- 
cation and her sympathetic understanding of the editorial needs of this 
magazine made her a valuable friend to the profession. Those of us who 
knew Miss Dexter will miss her greatly. 








Homemaking in a 
Relocation Center 
(Continued from page 258) 





sand from the almost daily dust storms, 
and when one’s share of the open closet 
space of the barrack home is inadequate 
indeed! 

We make garment bags. We make 
dress and coat hangers out of small 
flat smooth boards and old magazines; 
skirt hangers by using large safety pins 
and spring clothes pins. We build 
shoe racks and make shoe bags. 

We make clothes closets as nearly 
dust proof as possible. We plan our 
closet arrangements giving each mem- 
ber of the family his fair share. 

We learn the best techniques for the 
daily and weekly care of our clothing. 
We press men’s suits, we mend tears 
and rips, we remove stains and laun- 
der sweaters according to approved 
methods. 

Hosiery and hats present no problems 
since, in true California style, they are 
not worn. But shoes take vigilant care 
and planning. They are rationed here, 
as elsewhere, and their wearing quali- 
ties are greatly reduced by the lack of 
walks other than those of rough rocks 
and sand. 

Yes, it is hard to keep well groomed 
at Amache, but the feat is practically 
one hundred per cent accomplished by 
the citizens. 


We Plant a Victory Garden 


There was no question about it— 
we had to have a Victory Garden. It 
was the only way we could have both 
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the fresh and canned foods we were 
accustomed to, in our department as 
well as in the mess halls. This food, 
grown and eaten at the center, would 
help release freight cars and trucks for 
war transportation of foods to our own 
fighters, workers and allies. It was 
one way that we could contribute di- 
rectly to our victory. 

We are now busily canning the sur- 
plus spinach for the use of the entire 
camp, and many of our girls plan to 
work the entire summer in the food 
preservation cannery for Amache. 


Other Projects Develop 


In addition to the practical projects 
already mentioned, other projects which 
benefit the community have been de- 
veloped. There are child care groups, 
home nursing units and classes which 
train for jobs in the homemaking field. 

The students in the child care classes 
observe and assist as proxy mothers in 
the care of some child whom they se- 
lect to “adopt.” They teach in the 
nursery schools on the project and 
supervise the eating habits of the “run 
about” in the community mess halls at 
which the residents take their meals. 
These girls also study the scientific care 
of babies, and in spare moments learn 
how to make sensible and attractive 
layettes. 

The seniors in the home nursing 
classes are learning from the chief nurse 
at the community hospital how to make 
ill members of their family comfort- 
able. This is a most important skill 
in view of the shortage of doctors and 
nurses in this community, as in all 
others these days. 

As an example of the work our de- 
partment is doing in vocational home- 


making, let us introduce Betty to you. 
Betty goes to school until noon each 
day and then boards the mail truck for 
the nearby town of Lamar where she 


is employed as a housekeeping aide, at 
the usual wage. Betty has many va- 
rieties of housekeeping experience, 
from making the formulas for the baby, 
preparing and serving meals, to taking 
care of the Victory Garden. Betty 
stays in Lamar all night and returns, 
after breakfast, to the Project and to 
her classes. 

Frequent consultations are held be- 
tween Betty, her employer and her 
homemaking supervisor, at which time 
the homemaking problems of the house- 
hold are discussed and their solutions 
planned. Betty graduates in June, hav- 
ing earned, through this experience, ex- 
tra credits, money toward a college ed- 
ucation and a wealth of homemaking 
experience which will serve her in good 
stead both in her personal life and in 
her profession. 

Much of the knowledge acquired in 
our foods classes is put to practical ap- 
plication throughout the Center. The 
girls made a storeroom into a supply 
closet. They helped to purchase staples 
and figure out ration points. They found 
that even in a community feeding pro- 
gram they could get the proper elements 
in their food through a knowledge of 
daily dietary needs. They learned to be 
gracious and charming hostesses even 
in the meagre background of relocation 
-amp life. 

Another example of the practicality 
of our vocational homemaking program 
is evident in the community mess halls. 
Many of our students, with an eye on 
future jobs as waitresses, serve in the 
center mess halls. Here is a splendid 
chance for them to get practice in mak- 
ing appetizing salads, in serving meals, 
and in obtaining a first-hand knowledge 
of the management and procedure in- 
volved in mass feeding. 

Our homemaking 
Amache is conducted with the needs of 
the community paramount in our plan- 
ning. We exist to train girls to go out 
into the community as citizens who are 
capable of filling the needs of the cen- 
ter, whether these needs are for hous- 
ing, health or home beautification. We 


program at 


are a community training ground from 
which emerge skillful, qualified, cap- 
able homemakers, women who will 
keep democracy alive in their homes 
all over America after we have won 
the war and the residents of Amache 
have again plunged into the full stream 
of American life. 
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Education for 
a Democratic Way of Life 


(Continued from page 255) 





goals in terms of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

3. Pupils then plan in large or small 
groups for those activities which 
have been decided upon, and deter- 
mine which activity each member is 
to carry. 

4. These plans are then carried out 
with modification as is found to be 
expedient and desirable. 

5. Pupils as a group then evaluate their 
progress and their achievement, and 
proceed to decide upon further goals 
and activities. 

In such a situation the teacher is on 
the side lines. She steers the situation 
to secure full thinking, long-time plan- 
ning, and avoidance of costly or serious 
mistakes; but she keeps in the back- 
ground, except as she recognizes an op- 
portunity to challenge pupils to further 
goals, to deeper thinking, or to deeper 
appreciation and understanding. She 
sets the stage, and then watches the 
show. 


Homemaking teachers are almost . 


without exception women, and a consid- 
erable percent are young women with 
only one or two years of experience as 
teachers. They frequently have not 
been led to see the importance of par- 
ticipating in community activities other 
than those sponsored by the school and 
have not learned the techniques of as- 
sociational living. They have grown up 
in a period when women are granted 
the right to participate in community 
associational living, but when neither 
men nor women have put that right into 
universal practice. The situation is 
gradually changing, but it can be said 
without exaggeration and without bias 
that women have not yet universally 
learned to use the equality legally 
granted to them, nor have men in their 
basic thinking entirely granted that 
equality to women. As long as such a 
situation exists homemaking teachers 
will continue to be conscious of home- 
making goals, but only a portion of 
them will recognize the contribution 
which homemaking education can make 
to democratic living. With others this 
will continue to be an unrecognized by- 
product of homemaking education. 
Herein lies a challenge to teacher 
education in family life education. 
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THIS COLLECTION of cake and cookie recipes —given 
added usefulness by informative notes——is ready for teach- 
ers of Home E. snomics to distribute to their students. 
Made with Irradiated Pet Milk, these cakes and cookies 
are not only extra rich in whole-milk substances and in 
vitamin D, they are also most tempting and most delicious. 


In order to conserve the supply and assure most equitable distribu- 
tion to all users, Irradiated Pet Milk is now rationed. One red stamp 
point is required for one tall can, one point for two small cans. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447g Arcade Building, St. Louis (1), Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, 
Revised copies of “Cakes and Cookies”’ 


| I teach (subjects in school (grade 
“i Name Address 
| City State 


Fiil in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S. 














GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 

Be sure to write us for our NEW | 
1943-44 Home Economics Cata- 
logue! You will find help on every 
page: 

New Home Economics BOOKS 
New Home Economics APRONS 
New Home Economics PLAYS | 
New Home Economics SONGS 

New Fashion OPERETTAS 

New ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
New PROGRAM MATERIAL 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the 
same day it is received at this 
office. No matter how far you are 
from Kansas City you can receive 
prompt service from our company. 


Order Our New Catalogue Today! 





48-PAGE 
‘Free BOOKLET 


Tells how to get children to eat 
more milk. Helpful hints and 
menus; tested milk-rich recipes. 
Write for “Growing Up With Milk” 
—to Carnation Company, Dept. 707, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEATS 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates | 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses | 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students 
Special courses for Teachers. Register now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling. Regents Credits. Day & Eve. | 
Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23, TRAPHAGEN, 1680 
Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19. 


FASHION CGICEST, 808 Seventh Ave, New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, lOc. 




















The Feeding Line 


(Continued from page 261) 





practice. It is as vital to most workers 


as their food, more so to some. 2. We, 


at the plant, do not want to encourage 
the worker to have his main meal at 
the shop. (Especially in this time of 
drastic rationing.) 3. It is all wrong to 
undermine the traditional practice of 
getting the family together for the eve- 
ning meal in a relaxed home environ- 
ment. True, often shifts won’t permit 
the family to eat together or neces- 
sarily in the evening. Yet we still feel 
that the largest meal should be in the 
home where a rest period may follow. 
We all after-Christmas- 
dinner feeling. It is vim, vigor and 
vitality that we want our workers to 
have when they leave the plant lunch- 
room, not a dormant, loggy feeling and 


know the 


the desire to retire to a sofa. 

Under normal conditions the trip 
through the feeding line takes only five 
minutes. Occasionally a bottleneck de- 
velops somewhere along the line, when 
a rugged individualist insists on having 
a special sandwich made up. Naturally, 
this involves a delay. But as the cus- 
tomer is “always right,” the worker 
usually gets this “special.” He pays an 
extra price for it, however, and for 
two reasons: first, it’s worth it; second, 
it is hoped that charging the extra price 
will discourage the practice. 

Needless to say, the duty of the plant 
nutritionist is to see that workers are 
provided with nourishing food in sani- 
tary surroundings. Of course, there is 
always the chronic complainer who will 
bring a milk bottle to the nutritionist 
with a tiny black spot on the outside of 
the bottle. 
are surprisingly few. Those having a 
legitimate complaint are promptly at- 
tended to and immediate action is taken 


Fortunately, such persons 


for correction and prevention of further 
occurrence. 

Occasionally careless preparation and 
handling of food before it reaches an 
industrial plant will result in justifiable 
complaints. 

The present shortage of help limits 
selectivity. Consequently, some of the 
help do not realize their responsibilities 
and are concerned solely with their own 
interests rather than with the worker 
who buys the sandwich made with stale 
bread or spoiled meat. When this hap- 
pens—and it has—-the nutritionist sides 


with the worker. 

On such occasions the facts are pre- 
sented to the concessionaire in no un- 
certain terms, on the premise that good 
money calls for good food! Workers 
must have good food to sustain them 
through long, hard hours of industrial 
war labor. There is no alternative—no 
half way course! 





125,000 More Pressure Cookers 


Production of 125,000 pressure cook- 
ers in addition to the 150,000 begun two 
months ago has been authorized by the 
War Production Board. This makes 
total production for 1943 greater than 
that of any previous year. 

On the basis of reports from manu- 
facturers, approximately 145,000 pres- 
sure cookers will be ready for sale by 
August Ist. The majority will be seven- 
quart size, but there will also be some 
fourteen-quart capacity. 


Ration Stamps No. 15 and 16 


The sugar-for-home-canning ration 
stamps, each good for five pounds, will 
make it easier for the home canner to 
put up fruit on her war ration of sugar. 
However, she should make the most of 
this extra ration. The following sug- 
gestions from the Department of Agri- 
culture will help: 

1. Shift the sugar to fit the fruit— 
more for sour, less for sweet. 

2. Put up some fruit without sugar 
—such as fruit for pie-making. 

3. Pre-cook fruit for canning in fruit 
juice, syrup or water to draw out na- 
tural juice so that no additional liquid 
is needed. 

4. Use a thin syrup (1 cup of sugar 
to 3 cups of water or juice) except for 
really sour fruit. 

5. Substitute for sugar a mild fla- 
vored syrup like honey or corn syrup. 
Honey may be used to replace up to 
one half of the sugar; corn syrup up to 
one third. Don’t use high flavor syrups 
such as maple, sorghum, or molasses. 
And don’t use saccharin or the fruit 
may take on a bitter taste. 


No Need for Guesswork 
In Home Preservation 


All household magazines from Wom- 
an’s Day to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion have excellent illustrated pages 
containing the latest information on 
carring, pickling, freezing and dehy- 
drating. Make the most of them! 
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VISUAL 
AID IN 


TEACHING 
NUTRITION 





The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet, 
$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 

















Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


For the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York, 16, N. Y. 
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OF ALL THINGS! 
CARROT COOKIES 


Yes, a tasty cookie that’s nutritious, 
too, and—A SUGAR SAVER 












































CARROT COOKIES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand or 


Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1/, teaspoon salt 
lf, teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 cups rolled oats 
lf cup shortening 
14, cup sugar 
34 cup corn syrup or honey 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 cup grated raw carrots 
3 tablespoons vinegar or lemon juice 
1 cup raisins 
1 cup nutmeats 





1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times 
with baking soda, salt and spices. Mix in 
rolled oats. 


2. Cream shortening, add sugar and cream 
thoroughly. Add corn syrup and beat until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs gradually, beat- 
ing after each addition. Add carrots, mix. 


3. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
vinegar. Add raisins and nutmeats. Drop on 
greased baking sheet, flatten with floured 
fork. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.), 
20 minutes. 







Amount: 4-5 dozen cookies 











YOUR RATION 
POINT SAVER 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


Is your laboratory equipped with 


GOOD TEACHING AIDS? | 


During the summer every teacher 
should build up her laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Do 
you know your market? See what 

we have! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 

60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 
Order Our Catalog Today 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








Q@F- DON’T FORGET 


The September Issue 


of Practica, Home Economics 
contains a listing of 

many good educational helps 

An accompanying Coupon Book 


is mailed separately 


So Renew Your Subscription Now 








FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth 
Lee Thompson, graduate student, University 
of Maryland, 


Originally appearing in the February issue of 
Practical Home Economics, these charts, covering 
all the commonly used vegetables and fruits, have 
been reproduced for classroom and student use. 
They show food values, selection, quantity to buy, 
best season, cooking time and how to prepare to 
retain food value. 


Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10¢ each. 
25 or more 7¥c each, Cash with order. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Practical Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 268) 





Stone, Supervisor of Nutrition, New- 
ark Public Schools, is a well illus- 
trated basic story of food and how it 
makes healthy Americans. 

Child Care and Development by Marie 
O’Donohoe, lecturer at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, tells in eight 
colorfully illustrated chapters what 
every high school girl should know 
about the physical, mental, social and 
emotional life of a child from before 
birth through nursery school age. 

A Guide to Consumer Buying by Hazel 
T. Craig, is a well organized, compact 
presentation of specifically helpful con- 
sumer buying information. Included are 
consumer helps not always found in 
such booklets—as choice of store, 
method of payment for purchases, ad- 
ditional services and savings. Charts, 





Beware of 
Food Contamination 
(Continued from page 262) 





lacking and cleanliness a secondary 
consideration. 

In wartime, another problem is pre- 
sented by the numerous shifts in popu- 
lation to territories surrounding newly 
expanded industries. Naval and army 
camps with too little provision for san- 
itary handling, storing and serving of 
food and inadequate facilities for cook- 
ing and refrigeration are also danger 
zones. Even in cities with established 
health departments, lack of means for 
guarding health constitutes a menace. 
With a shortage of inspectors and en- 
forcement officers the situation becomes 
more acute. 

Families and individuals must assume 
greater obligation for their community’s 
health which, like charity, begins at 
home. Nutritionists and health work- 
ers are the logical persons to whom 
they look for dissemination of informa- 
tion and suggestions that will avert 
epidemics. 

Making the most of natural elements 
—water, air, sunshine—together with 
good refrigeration is the best way to 
prevent food contamination. Water is 


sketches and colorful illustrations give 


added value. 


School Children and the War 


* A new series of leaflets on school 
children and the war has been issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education to meet 
the demand for information on war- 
time problems affecting school children. 

Leaflets 1 to 4 are titled respec- 
tively: School Services for Children of 
Working Mothers, All Day School 
Programs for Children of Working 
Mothers, Nursery Schools Vital to 
America’s War Effort, Food Time— 
A Good Time at School. Leaflet 6 
advises on Meeting Children’s Emo- 
tional Disorders at School. Other 
projected titles in the series are T'rain- 
ing High School Students for Wartime 
Service to Children and Recreation and 
Other Activities in the All Day School 
Program. 

Copies of Leaflets 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 
may be ordered now from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. at 5 cents each. 


not only a cleanser; it is a sterilizer at 
boiling temperature or in the form ot 
steam. Sunshine remains one of the 
best and least expensive disinfectants for 
the kitchen, pantry, storeroom and 
closets when it penetrates to every 
corner. Pure air in circulation helps 
to prevent spoilage by yeasts, molds and 
other forms of decay. Bacteria are 
more difficult to destroy than yeasts and 
molds. Ultraviolet rays in sunshine 
will kill most of them when they are 
exposed to strong sunlight for a few 
hours. Boiling water destroys some, 
not all. Refrigeration at a temperature 
40-50 F. stops their growth but does 
not prevent growth when food is re- 
moved to room temperature and left 
there long enough for them to become 
active. 

Details of proper methods of caring 
for and cooking of foods are available 
from many authentic sources; space 
does not permit giving them here. Nor 
are the symptoms and treatment of 
food poisonings given since they are in 
the province of the doctor. 


. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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As thrifty point-savers, 
sausages are highlighted under rationing. 
Do you know these facts about sausages ? 


on Sausages 







QUESTIONS 


A perfect score indicates that you 

are among the best-informed teachers 

in the country. Six correct is very 
good; five average. 


1. What are the three general classifications 
of sausage? 


2. How does sausage compare in nutritive 
value with cuts of veal, pork, beef and lamb ? 
3. Why are sausages one of vour best, 
point-thrifty buys? 


4, Which sausages can be eaten without 
further cooking? 


5. What is the difference between bologna 
and frankfurters? 


6. Fancy or dry sausages keep well. Why? 


7. What special reason is there for serving 
iP : 8 
liver sausage often? 


- 8. What is the maximum amount of cereal 


permitted in sausages, such as frankfurters 
and bologna, made under government 
inspection ? 


9. What are the quality factors determining 
good pork sausage? 


10. Name five main dishes made with 
sausage? 


ANSWERS 


1. Fresh sausage—such as pork sausage, 
frankfurters, bologna; Fancy or dry sausage 
—such as salami, and summer sausage or 
cervelat; Loaf and Luncheon Meats—such as 
Star Veal Loaf, Star Old Fashioned, Star 
Pickle and Pimiento, and Star Peppered 
loaves. 


2. Star sausage products are prepared from 
selected, U.S. Government inspected meats, 
blended with the spices and seasonings 
which give the characteristic flavor to the 
product. They contain the same nutritional 
qualities as any meat prepared at home. 

3. Because sausages are prepared before 
you buy them, you pay for no bone or waste. 
They afford the greatest number of servings 
per pound, thereby stretching your red 
points. Including at least one sausage meal 
in each week’s menu helps stretch your red 
points. 


4. All Armour sausages and luncheon meats, 
with the exception of fresh pork sausage, 
may be eaten without further cooking. Frank- 
furters, bologna, liver sausage, etc., as well 
as all fancy sausage and loaves, are completely 
cooked—ready to eat. If served hot, they 
should be cooked only enough to heat them 
through. 


5. From an ingredient standpoint — none. 
Frankfurters are simply put into smaller 
casings. 
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G. Fancy or dry sausages keep well because 
they are either air dried or heavily smoked, 
which concentrates the product and reduces 
moisture content. These are aids to keeping 
quality. 


7. Since liver sausage contains at least 40% 
liver, it supplies an excellent source of iron, 
all the Vitamin B factors and Vitamin A, as 
well as complete proteins. 


8. It is a false conception that all brands of 
these sausages “contain lots of cereal”. The 
maximum amount of cereal permitted in sau- 
sages made under government inspection is 
32% —3'% pounds of cereal to 100 pounds 
of meat. This cereal or powdered milk is 
added to retain the meat juices which would 
otherwise be Jost in cooking. 


9. Freshness is the first requisite of good 
pork sausage. Armour has scores of sausage 
kitchens throughout the country where fresh 
products are made daily and rushed to your 
local market. Flavor depends on choice, 
finely cut pork, evenly blended with selected 
spices and seasonings. There is no “filler” 
or cereal in Star pork sausage. 


10. Quick Italian spaghetti with Star Salami; 
Blanketed Frankfurters; Broiled Liver Sau- 
sage with Buttered Noodles; Bologna-Burg- 
ers; Star Pork Sausage and Corn Casserole. 


Also see listing No. 5 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 







MARIE GIFFORD 


Armour’s director of food economics, 





gives you teaching helps for your 






meat-buying lessons. 











































Blanketed Frankfurters 


8 Star Frankfurters 
8 squares bread 


4 cup mustard 

6 tbsps. butter 
Spread each slice of bread with mustard. 
Place the Star Frankfurter on one edge 
and roll up so that the bread forms a 
blanket around the frank. Secure with a 
toothpick. Brush the outside with butter. 
Place under the broiler for 10 minutes, 
turning once so that all sides will be 
browned. If desired, these may be baked 
in a 400° F. oven for 20 minutes. Serve 


two to each person. 
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